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For the Christian Observer. 
CURSORY REMARKS ON UNITARIAN- 
isM, AND THE ARGUMENTS BY 
WHICH IT Is USUALLY SUPPORT. 


ED. 
(Continued trom ps 426.) 


No. IX. 


Quer readers have now been made 
acquainted with the argumenis by 
which our author would_ invalidate 
the scriptural testimony to the Deity 
of Christ ; whether that testimony be 
civen by ascribing to him any of the 
incommunicable names of God, any 
of the attributes or peculiar offices of 
God, or the worship which Is due ex- 
clusively to God. Of course, he 
combats the Deity of Christ at grea. 
ter length than any other part of the 
system advocated by Trinitarians, 
because it is the foundation, the fall 
of which involves the ruin of the 
whole fabric. No one who denies 
the Deity of Chsist would be strenu- 
ous in asserting that of the Holy 
Ghost. Nevertheless, on this part 
of the subject likewise, I have some 
objections to answer. The Spirit 
is spoken of,” says the author, “as 
an operation, gilt, or communication 
from God ; consequently, te pray to 
the Spirit is to pray to the operation 
instead of the betne who operates, 
tothe gift instead of the giver. The 
worship of the Spirit supposes the 
distinct persenality of the Spirtt, that 
itisa beine distinct from that God 
whose Spirit itis ; but it mig! 

well be supposed that the spirtt ofa 
man is a person distinct from the 
min. The personality of the Spirit 
is Incapable of proof. The usual 
mode of attempting to prove i, by 
Christ. Obsery. No. 201. 
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its personification, and the things at- 
tributed to it, is manifestly absurd :z 
for in the same way wisdom, toily, 
and love might be proved real per- 
sons, sceing they aiso are personifi- 
ed, and base varlous actions attribut- 
cd to them: in fact, on the same 
ground as Christians worship the 
Spirit, they might worship any of the 
Divine perfectious ; for they all ope- 
rate and act in the ceconomy of na- 
ture, in the government of the world, 
and in the dispensation of the Gos- 
pel. The only rational and consis. 
tent plan is to worship the one God, 
who is possessed of al! possible per- 
fection.’’—~W hether the Holy Ghost 
be a person or an operation, whether 
that holy name mav be put on a level 
with wisdom and love, or any of the 
Divine perfections, or is the name of 
one member of the eternal Godhead, 
is a question of serious importance, 
and is not to be lightly discussed. It 
is assumed by Mr. Wright, thai what- 
ever is said in Scripture concerning 
the Holy Ghost, as a person, is figura- 
tive, and to be understood as a per- 
sonification. Lut how will this re- 
presentation agree with the fact? 
We are baptized “in the name of 
the l’ather, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.”’ Is the Holy Ghost 
personified here’ If so, it would 
appear, that the Tather and the Son 
ave personified also: for we are bap- 
tized in the name of one of them as 

Or, is the 
Holy Ghost an operation ? for, if so, 
we are baptized in the name of two 
persons and un operation; or, to 
state our author’s creed more ex- 
plicitty, of God, a man, and an operas 
tion. Surely, language cannot speak 
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more plainly to any point than this 
does to the distinct personality of the 
sacred Three, whose names are thus 
united in one form of baptism ; nor 
could we wish fora plainer commen- 
tary upon it than is afforded in the 
apostolical benediction. wnich prays, 
that we may receive grace from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, love from Gud, 
and fellowship with the Holy Ghost, 
implying that all three are persons, 
who exercise distinct though concur- 
rent offices in our sanctificauon., Can 
a similar proof ve offered for the 
personality of wisdom, folly, and 
love 2?) Avain; in Acts xiii. 2, ** the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Bar. 
nabas and Saul for the work wiiere- 
unto | have cailed them.” Is this an 
Operation personificd? Acts v. 9: 
‘Ye have agreed together to tempt 
the Spirit of the Lord.’”? Rom, viil. 
26: % The Spirit also heipeth our 
infirnitres :... the Spirit maketh in- 
tercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” Wrhat- 
ever may be urged concerning the 
Spirit of God speaking, still, when it 
is said that he iniercedes between 
man and God, he must be a person, 
and a distinct person too; not indeed 
from God, but from the other two 
persons in the Godnead, [t is true 
he is Said to be grieved, resisted, 
provoked, blasphemed ; as well as to 
speak, to intercede, and to inspire : 
and yet this accumulated evidence 
Cannot cure our author of an Opinion, 
that a person, so described, is no bet- 
ter than a0 operation personified. 

It should be observed, however, 
that we do not hold, as this writer 
would insinuaic, that the Spirit is a 
being, distinct trom thet God whose 
Spirit he 1s. We say only, that the 
Holy Ghost is a distinct fvrson trom 
the person of the Father and tne per- 
gon of the Sen ; while, on the other 
hand. we maintain, that they are all 
but One Betne ; and, believing them, 
as we do, to be of one power, ma- 
jesty, and eternity, we offer our 
prayers to them all without disiinc- 
tion. And for this practice we have 


also the countenance of holy pro- 
phets, even before the completion of 
the great scheme of Redemption, 
“It was revealed unto Simeon by the 
Holy Ghost, that he should nor see 
death betore he had seen the Lord’s 
Curist : and he came by the Spirit 
Into the temple, and said, Lord. now 
letlest thou thy servant depart. in 
peace according tothy word.” (Luke 
li. 26,27, 29.) Whose word? It was 
the Holy Ghost who reveaied to him 
the facts of which he spake. Never. 
theless, as the Holy Spirit dwells in 
the hearts of his people and inspires 
their prayers, he 1s more frequently 
viewed as the author than the object 
of prayer: for which reason he 1s not 
perhaps so olten addressed separately 
in prayer by Christians as the other 
persons in the Godhead, and is even 
omitted in such prayers as occur in 
1 Phess.t. 1. * Grace be unto you, 
and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ” If, how- 
ever, he be truly God, be cannot but 
be a fit object of preyer. He is, 
moreover, the direct and immediate 
object of praise, and godly Jove and 
fear, and shares conjoiptly with the 
Father and the Son in every act of 
religious adoration. 

Such are the observations which 
Ihave to make on the attempt of 
this author to disprove the doctrine 
ofa Trinity, as revealed in Scripture; 
and to explain away the name and 
offices of Deity, which are every 
wiere ascribed to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost.—f proceed next to con- 
sider the union of two natures in the 
person of our Saviour, which 1s the 
more necessary, hecause one method, 
by which the autvor labours to dis 
prove the essential Deity of the Son, 
is by accumulating those texts which; 
as we think, are spoken of him in his 
human nature only, and applying 
them to bis whole nature. He even 
adduces his birth, growth, sufferings, 
and death, in preoi of bis nature not 
being truly Divine ; as ifthere were 
any one who believed these things a! 
lis Divine nature, or imegined, that) 
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yecause the man Christ Jesus dicd 
and suffered, therefore the God did 
so. Ideas like these were indeed 
entertained by some sec's In early 
aves, but have long beea exploded ; 
nor have they, | believe, been revived 
by any sect since the era of the Refor- 
mation, We hold, that every text, 
which predicates dependence or sub- 
jection of the Son, is applied to him 
in bis human nature exclusively ; in 
which nature he was subject to the 
Fatuer, entirely dependent upon him, 
and had a will separate and distinct 
from the will of God, though in all 
respects Conformed to it. All this, 
therefore, has nothing todo with that 
supremacy ef the Son of God for 
which we contend, at the same time 
thet we acknowledyve his subjection ; 
for that supremacy is the supremacy 
of one eternal, infinite Being, of 
which the Son is an integral part, 
second in order, but co-equal in 
power, majesty, and eternity, accord- 
ing to those Scriptures: Jobni. 1, 
« The word was God ;” and, Joho x. 
50, “1 and my Father are one.” 

To those, therefore,who thus think, 
the foilowing dilemma, in which our 
author has shut up his argument, is 


Telum imbelle sine ictu. 


“ To prove the supremacy of Jesus 
Christ, that he is perfectly equal with 
the Father, 1t should be shown, cither, 
that the Father did not make iim what 
he is, did not ordain him to his office 
and work, is not bis God, atid head 
over him; or, that Christ hath made 
the Father what Ae 1s, and ordained 
him Father, that he is the Father’s 
(sod, and the head of God. Until 
the one or other of these things 
can be shown, the equality of Christ 
withthe Father cannot be made out ; 
for he who is made, ordained, and 
has a God and head, can never be 
equal with him who made and or- 
dained him,and is hisGod and head 
unless areciprocity of these things 
were possible, which no one will at- 
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tempt to prove: consequently, the 
exclusive supremacy of the Father 
Cannot be rctuted.”—Ali those texts 
which represent the Father as the 
God of Christ, and head over him, 
we interpret of bis human nature ; 
and that we do so rightly may be 
fairly presumed from this single con- 
sideration, that the [rather is never 
called the God of the Holy Ghost or 
head over him, although he is always 
placed alter the Son in order, when- 
ever they are named together. The 
reason appears to be because the Holy 
Ghost has but one nature, and in that 
nature he Is one with the Father ; 
whereus the Son has two natures, and 
is consequently atthe same time equal 
tothe Father as touching his God- 
head, but inferior to the Father as 
touching bis manhood. Although, 
therefore, we believe in the supre- 
macy of the one God in Three Per- 
sons, in Which Godhead the Three 
are One, we yet hold, in perfect con- 
sistency with this belief, that the 
Second Person in that Trinity, when 
he took upon him our hature, was 
ordained to his work and office by 
the Father. 

This statement furnishes a suffi- 
Clent answer io the author’s reason- 
ing In the following passage. ‘Christ 
is declared to be a propnet whom 
God raised up ; but can it be true 
that God raised himself up to bea 
pre phet, yet true it must be suppos- 
ed, unless it be admitted that the 
person he raised up as a prophet isa 
being distinct from him. Either we 
must admit that Ged and Christ are 
two distinct beings, or be guilty of 
the absurdity of supposing tiat God 
anointed and made himself Christ, 
that he is his own Son and servant, 
an‘! raised himself up to be a pro- 
phey.’—God did not raise hiniself up 
to be aprophet. But yet God the 


Father raised up the man Christ Je- 
sus. He was raised as aman; asa 
man he was anointed; as a man he 
died, suffered, and was buried, al. 
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though as God he was incapable of 
change or suffering. So, also, when 
our Lord speaks of himself and the 
Father as two, saying (John viil. 17, 
18,) ** Phe testimony of two men 1s 
true: | am one that bear witness of 
myself ; und the Father that sent me 
beareth wiiness of me;’?? Tadmit that 
the man Christ Jesus was so com- 
pletely distinct trom God the latner, 
that their testimony in that respect 
wis pot identical, but that the evi- 
dence of the Father corrovorated the 
evidence vi tne Son. They were 
essentially distinguished from each 
other, as God and man, the sender 
and the sent, although ali the fulness 
ot the Godhead dweit even bodily in 
the yon. In him the two natures 
were indeed united, yet they were 
distinct. The manhocd of the Sen 
was as entirely distinct from the 
Godhead of the Facher as one man 
is from another. The worship, there- 
fore, paid by Chris! to the Father, 
was offcred ioa being essenilally dis- 
tinct from the man Christ Jesus: 
and yet in that man there also resided 
that which was ttself the fit and only 
object of worship, the fulness of the 
Godhead. 

This two-fold nature of Christ 
solves all those inferences from his 
Deity, by means of which the author 
attempts to reduce the advocates of 
that doctrine to the confession ci an 
absurdiiy. “If Christ be truly God,’ 
he argues, ‘it follows, that God is 
Christ; for in that case, the terms 
God and Christ are only different 
names for the same being ; cotse- 
quently, whatsoever is said of Christ 
ought to be strictly true of God ; 
just as whatever was true of Simon 
was also true of Peter, Simon and 
Peter being different names of one 
avd the same being. If Christ be 


truly God, it must be proner to sup- 
ply the word God woerever he is 
spoken of in the Scriptures. Let 
the reader supply the word God 
wherever he meets with the term 


Christ, and see how things will then 
appear. It is more than probable, 
that he will be shocked at reading, 
that God was conceived and born, 
that he grew In wisdom and in stat. 
ure, thathe was crucified and slain, 
that he was buried, and ralsed again 
the third day from the dead : yet if 
Christ be truly God, all these things 
must be strictly true of God, for they 
are strictly true of Christ.”"—This 
reasoning, liideed, applies concly- 
sively to those, ti ufv such there be, 
who maintain the Detty of Crist, 
but deny bis huinantty. But to those 
who beieve in both, it has evideurly 
no reference: for although, Chieist 
be nothing but God, it must be proper 
tosupply the word God, wherever he 
is spoken of In the Scriptares, yet il 
he be both God and man, it cannot 
be proper to substitute the name of 
God in those places where he its 
spoken of as a Mon , hor, mm fact, 
dees there seem any more absurdity 
in saying that the man Jesus under- 
went all the changes of human na- 
ture, whilethe Deity, thus fora time 
associated to that nature, is unchange- 
able, than to say, that a man €ats, 
drinks, and dies, while yet we know 
that the human soul is incapable of 
sustenance from material food and is 
also imperishable. 

It is true, that our author calls this 
an absurd distinctlon, and asks some 
questions triumphantly upon it ; as, 
* T am aware that some persons will 
endeavour to repel the foregoing ar- 
euments by saying, * Some things 
are spoken of Christ simply as man, 
others are spoken of him as God, 
and others In his complex character 
as God and man.” But we ask on 
what authority this distinction is 
founded, and where we are to find an 
infallible guide, who can draw the 
line with certainty, and inform us how 
we are to know when he is spoken of 
in one character, and when in the 
other ?’—=_! should not have expect- 
ed that an advocate for the absolute 
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competency; ifnot supremacy, of hu- 
mab reason in matters of religion 
would be at a loss for a guide which, if 
not infallible, might yet sufficiently 
inform tim ons» plaina poim, That 
is spoken of Christ as a man, which 
is applicable to human nature only. 
That is speken of him as God, which 
is applicable to the Divine nature. In 
sume places both natures are reterred 
to together in one form of expres- 
sion. But in all these questions rea- 
son, When candidly and dispassion- 
ately exercised, with a willl gress 
humbiy to follow where Revelation 
leatis, is a sufficient vuide to truth. 
The author speaks much more to 
the purpose of his argument, when 
he suys, ihat * not a single passage 
of Scripture can be found ia which 
it is said that Christ had two na- 
tures.’ And again; * The Apos- 
thes of Christ made no such distinc- 
tloas’” Now, though | aliow the 
Terevancy of this positon I canuot 
admit ws truth, and would refer Mr. 
Wright at once to two texts, Wiere 
the two natures are Expressly assert- 
ed: Johu 1, 1. i4 3 The Word was 
God; and tie Word was made fiesh :”’ 
Posto. 6.7 3; ** Christ Jesus, being 
in the form of God, thought It not 
robbery to be equal with God, but 
made himselfof no reputation, and 
tovk upon him the form of ascrvant, 
and was made in the likeness of men.” 
[ cannot, therefore, concede, that 
our mode of arguing is correctly 
represented In what follows, when 
the evidence we cite Is positive, not 
presumptive, and respecting which 
the Imagination, if exercised at all, 
must be exercised to get rid of a 
tesuumony so direct, rather than to re- 
ceive it. Elis possessing two na- 
tures is first presumed, then passages 
of Scripture are construed agreeably 
to it, and imagination supplies the 


wantof proof.” Are no such dis- 
tinctlons, then, I would ask, made in 
the texts whieh have been just cited : 
Is no such distinction implied in 
Heb. ¥. 7, where reference is made 
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tothe “ days of his flesh?” Or is 
the participation of two distinct na- 
tures, the human and the Divine, by 
our biessed Saviour,aliogethera mod. 
ern invention ? Yet our author pro- 
ceeds to argue: *S The above dis- 
tinction is utterly inadmissible, even 
on the hypothesis of those who make 
it.” But the reasoning by which he 
would dispose of this distinction is 
rendered palpably inconclusive by the 
introduction of an important term 
into the inference, which has wot oc- 
curred in any part of the premises ; 
and we are therefore at full liberty to 
adopt his premises, without by any 
means admitungy lis conclusion. His 
wigument is as follows: * For it 
simply as man be be not tie Christ, 
as they affirm. then those things which 
are spoken of him merely as mao ecan- 
not be true of him as the Christ; 
and it the Godhead cannot be anoint- 
ed, and pure Deity be not the Christ, 
and they will not venture to aflirm 
that it ts, it follows, that What is spo- 
ken of him as God cannot be applica 
ble to him as the Christ.” So far, 
then, Lagree with the author, What- 
ever relates to Jesus as the Christ, 
relates to him as man: and this, 
added to his having appeered In our 
form, is a sufficient reason itor the 
greater frequency of the allusions in 
Scripture to his human nature than 
to his Divine, as well as tor his cal- 
ling himself the Son of Man, rather 
than of God. But I cannot admit, 
ihat “consequently nothing but what 
is spoken of him asa creature anoint- 
ed can relate to him as the Christ.” 
The word creature vitiates the infer- 
ence : otherwise had it been only 
said, that nothing but what Is spoken 
of him, as a man, Can relate to him as 
the Christ, the deduction would have 
been undeniabie, But, though our 
Lord took upon him «cr eated nature ; 
he was not a creature ; foracreature 
cannot take, he must recezve. 

In the argumeuts which follow, to 
prove the real hurmanity of Christ, J 
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when he afterwards contends, that 
** those who maintain that Christ is 
truly God, in effect deny that Jesus, 
the man of Nazareth,was the Clirist;”’ 
—when, in Confirmation of this dog- 
ma, he adds, * According to the 
hypothesis which makes him the 
seif-existent God, the man of Nuza- 
reth was but a diminutive part of the 
real Cairist, aid toils diminutive part 
of him only was crucified ; and 
we have salvation tirvugh a Christ, 
otf wibum a small part only died tor 
us 5 bul this ts contrary to the plain 
tesirmony vofibe Aposties ;’—I would 
refer bin to his own distinction fur 
an answer, and affirm, that wiat !s 
spoken of Christ as God cannot be 
appiicable to him as the Christ (p. 
140,) and that consequently the whole 
Christ died for us, when the whole 
of his human nature underwent dis- 
solu:ton, even though the Divine na- 
ture remained necessarily unharmed 
and impassive. Which also I look 
up?en as a sufficient reply to ail the 
declamation subsequently indulged. 
(Vide pp. 287—289.) 

Hence, while | yrant, in as ample 
terms as the authur can desire, that 
our blessed Saviour was in respect to 
his human nature inferior to the Fa- 
ther, this admission involves no con- 
cession in regard to that truly Divine 
nature in which he was one with him 
from the beginning. It 1s, therefore, 
vain to heap up texts which relate to 
the humanity of Christ, and to en. 
deavour by them to disprove his 
Deity ; for it would be easy to collect 
an opposite set of texts, which relate 
to his Deity, and with equal conctu- 
sivencss to disprove by them inis hu- 
manity, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing example. Me. Wright remarks : 
—* The arguments which prove that 
Christis inferior to Gud may be thus 
briefly stated :—True and proper 
Deity comprehends self-extstence, 
absolute independence, imtuutability, 
uninterrupted blessedness, and all in- 
finite perfections. The being to whom 
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al] these donot belong is not Ged by 
balure, Consequently must be wferive 
to him who is truly God : but Christ 
was vot seli-existent, for he received 
life from the Father ; le was made ; 
por independent, tor he prayed to, 
and trusted ia, his Gud 5; wor immu. 
table, for he passed through many 
changes; nor was bis blessedness 
unloterrupted, for he Was a man of 
sorrows and acquainied with grief; 
nor did he posscss ail infinite pertec- 
tions, for he said he could of his 
own self do nothing, and he recciv- 
ed all things of the Father.’—Now 
would it not be equally logicalin a 
Trinitarian to reason in the following 
manner ; and, indeed, much more 
so, since an affirmative argument ts 
more certain than a negative one? 
True and preper Deity, he might 
say, comprehends seil-existence, ab. 
solute independence, immutability, 
uniaterrupted blessedness, and all 
infinite perfections, The being to 
whom all these belung ts God by na: 
ture, Consequently is not inferior to 
any whois truly God. But Christ 
was self-existent (“for in bim was 
life, and without him was not any 
thine made that was made.’’ John. 1. 
4. 3;) and independent (* for he was 
one with the Father.” John x, 30;) 
and inseutable (for it was said to 
him, * The heavens shail perish, 
but thou remainest.’’ Heb, 1. 11 ;) 
and his blessedness is uninterrupted 
(** for he is over all, God, blessed tor 
ever.”” Rom. 1ix.5:) and he possesses 
all infinite perfections (* for what 
things soever the Father doeth, these 
aiso doeth the Son likewise.” John 
v. 19.) 

Mr. Wright is much more suc- 
cessful, however, in pointing out the 
difficulties with which the system 
opposed to him is encumbered, than 
in establishing his own. Thus he 
says; “ Had Christ been indnite in 
wisdom, he could not have grown in 
wisdom ; but we are told he grew 10 
wisdum, Had his knowledge been 
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infinite, there could have been no 
need for the Father to show bim any 
thing, or to give him any direcuon ; 
but he spoke of the Father’s showlog 
himthings,and giving him commands 
for his direction. He confessed nim- 
seif ignorant of the time when a cer- 
tain event should take place. * But 
of that day, and that honr, knoweth 
no map, no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.’ Mark xii. 32. Some 
will say, ‘he did not know as man, 
but he knew as God ;’ but will they 
inform us how the same individual 
person could know a thing, and be 
ignorant of it, al the same time ? 
Wil they admit that merely as man 
he was the Son of Goud? for the Son, 
he declares, did not know. Do they 
meen to divide the Son of God into 
two persons, or intellixent agents, 
and to say that the one understood 
thatof which the other was ignorant ? 
Until they can obviate these difficul- 
ties, we niust believe the plain asser- 
tion of Christ, in its most obvious 
sense, and maintain that his know. 
ledve was not tnfinite.’—TI frankly 
and distinelly admit, that it is im- 
possible for us to conceive how our 
blessed Saviour could unite an im- 
perfect nature to a perlect one, an 
infinite to a finite substance, a par- 
Ually ignorant though Intalilble soul 
town omniscient spirit. But the thing 
itself may not be impossible, because 
our conceptions are imperfect. We 
believe that the Son of God is om- 
Dipotent ; and an omnipotent Being 
may do many things which we are 

hot able toexpilain. If we were to 
Suspend our beitef of many undoubt- 
ed facts recorded in the Gospels, 

such as ibe miraculous supply of five 

thousand persons, besides women and 

children. with four loaves and two 

fishes, and the increase of the rem- 

Nant above the original quantity, Ul 

We are able to obviate all the dificul- 

tiles attending them, we must remain 


for ever incredulous. Theretore |! 


deny the position, that * those who 
contend that the Son ts God, ought 


jects 
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to show how the same person could 
do all things of hims IH, and yet 
could do nothing of himseif.”? It is 
sufficient for them to shew the fact: 
ii ls not necessary that they should 
explein it. 

Still these difficulties are the grand 
stumbling-biock 1 our author’s Ways 
if we may judge by the resentment 
with which bespurnstnem. * Their 
hypoihes!s Invoives the contradic. 
tions, that Jesus Is buth the Creator 
and a creature; that he knew all 
things, yet remained ignorant of 
some things ; that he could of him- 
seil do all] things, yet could of him- 
seit do nothing ! The advocates for 
this jargon, falsely called Gospel, are 
under the necessity of maintaining 
that Christ sometimes spoke of him. 
se!f as man only, at other times as 
God ; and by this riddie of two in- 
tellizgent natures in one person, what 
he asserted is made to be true of him, 
and not true of bim: hence the ab- 
suidity has been crediied, that he 
said he did not know what he was as 
fully acquainted with as the Father, 
that he could of bis own self do nothe 
ing, when, viewed in his own proper 
person, he could do a!! things, and 
that he was immortal and unchangea- 
ble, though ne actually died ! Cana 
system thus inexplicable and seif- 
contradictory be a revelation to babes 
in understanding, or a Gospel intend- 
ed for the poor? As Jesus and his 
Apostles gave not the least hint of 
his speaking of himself sometimes as 
man merely, sometimes as Ged, it is 
rational to conclude that this distinc- 
tion is as filse as itis absurd.’—Un 
doubtediy, ifthe doctrine be absurd, 
it must be false. Butitis more easy 
to call it inexplicable jargon and ab- 
surdity,than torefuteit,. Why might 
not our Saviour, when speaking: with 
human lips, speak of himself as a 
man only, especially on those sub- 
which concerned the work 
which was to be performed by him 
in his human nature £ 

But the charge becomes graver, 
‘* The doctrine of 


. 


as we advance. 
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two natures in Christ degrades his 
character, by rendering his integrity 
questionable. How can the supposi- 
tion, that he said he knew not what 
he did actually know, that he could of 
his own self do nothing when he 
couldof himself do all things, ever 
be reconciled with undeviating integ- 
rity’ To say that these things are a 
mystery, by no means obviates the 
difficulty. How woud the Jews, and 
even his own disciples, understand 
him, when he spoke of what he did 
not know, and could not do? They 
would hardly suppose he knew what 
he professed tc be ignorant of, or that 
he could of himself do all things, 
when he said, ‘I can of my own self 
do nothing.’ How jong will Chris- 
tlans, without blushing, maintain no- 
tions which tend to impeach the in- 
territy of the person they pretend to 
exalt?) If aman, in the most solemn 
manner, declared himself ignorant 
of a thing which he knew perfectly, 
and afterwards explained his mean- 
ing to be that he did not know it as a 
mere anima!, but that he knew itas 
a rational creature, would not all the 
world charge him with having made 
use of guile and hypocrisy, and say 
that the distinction he made could 
not clear him of the guilt of wilful 
falsehood? And shall he, in whose 
mouth was no guile, continue to be 
insulted, by his professed friends, by 
having similar equivocation ascribed 
to him? Had there been two natures 
in Christ, how could his person be 
without the knowledge which either 
of his natures possessed? Did his 
Divine nature keep bis human nature 
ignorant and impotent? On_ the 
ground of his simple bumanty, and 
on that ground only, the character of 
Christ appears unsullied, and his 
integrity unimpeachable.”—IT admit 
indeed, nay. [ contend, that whatever 
disparages the truth of the word of 
Christ is the true way to dishonour 
him; and for one, I view all such 
practices in abhorrence. But to 
tasten this charge upon our blessed 


Lord is toassume again the very point 
to be proved, by taking it for granted 
that his words wiil not bear the con- 
struction which we pui Upor tiem. 
Inthe case too which is here adduc- 
ed as parallel, it should be observed, 
that our anima! and rauonai parts are 
not two distinct matures in us, iike 
the human and Divine natures in 
Christ. We have indeed a material 
and a rational part. But these two 
make up the complete animal,and are 
so far from being distinct, that they 
perpetually affect each other, and are 
both, more or less, concerned in 
every act of our lives. But the hu- 
man nature of Christ was perfectly 
distinct from the divine. It 1mpaired 
not the pertections of the Godhead, 
to which it was united ; neither was 
it exalted by that connexion above its 
prescribed capacities. It became 
him to be made like unto his bre- 
thren in all things : and therefore he 
took a human soul as well asa human 
body ; though the former was not 
omniscient, any more than the latter 
was omnipresent. Locality isas op- 
posite toour notions of Deity as igno- 
rance is: and yet although we can. 
not comprehend bow partial igno- 
rance can thus co-exist in one per- 
son with oimniscience, or weakness 
with omnipotence, or local habitation 
with ubiquity, we must acknowledge 
the fact of such an union ; and we 
trace proofs of its reality in every 
part of the Gospe!. How else are 
we to reconcile these texts? John 
v. 18, * The Son can do nothing of 
himself ;” with Jonni. 3, “ All things 
were made by him :”> Mark xili. 32, 
‘Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man,no not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son ;” with 
John xvi. 30, * Thou knowest all 
things :°? Matt. xvii. 20, “ Where 
twoorthrcee are gathered together 
in my Name, there am [in the midst 
of them 3; with Acts ul, 20, 21, 
‘“ He stall send Jesus Christ, whom 
the heaven must receive until the 
times of restitution of all things !” 












t. $18.] 
nt This distinctness in our Lord's 
d two natures solves the objection in 
n- the following extract. “ ‘To main- 
n. tain that Christ is any other than one 
C- ofthe human race, diminishes the 
d, splendour of ali his virtues. If truly 
re God, how could he be a proper sul 
ce ject of temptation ; for God cannot 
In be tempted with evil? Temptations, 
val in that Case, could cost him no strug. 
vO gle, and the virtue of his resisting 
re them would be destroyed. No effort 
ey would be required far him to preserve 
Te himself pure, nor apy exertion in his 
in performing the most exalted acts of 
u- «6g virtue and goodness, tlis sufferings 
tly would be without reality; for God 
ed could not suffer. [very idea of re- 
ad, signation and submission, in his sup- 
vas - posed severe Conflicts, would be de- 
its stroyed. The admiration of bis su- 
me perior virtue, arising from the con- 
re. sideration of the labour it must cost 
he him to attainit, might cease.”— This 
yan would be a truce objection to the he- 
not tesy which confounds the two natures 
ter in Christ. But as we maintain that 
op: “we have not an High Priest which 
no- cannot be touched with the feeling of 
all our infirmities, but one who was in 
no- all points tempted like as we are,” 
eI surely there is no force inthe objec- 
sess tion, Which, to be valid, must sup- 
tion pose that we maintain that He only 
dge suffered in appearance. We believe 
we his sufferings to have heen real, his 
rery virtues real, bis obedience real, his 
are temptations real: for though a per- 
john fect being could net choose that 
ze ol which is wrong, he might yet by 
ngs permission be temfited to do so, and 
, 34s the resistance of that temptation 
weil would be one proof of his perfection 
) are t cordialiv subscribe to the senti- 
with ments which foilow, and with them 
t all shall conclude ihe present paper, 
here “Tt Christ be one of the human Cute 
ther He ts oor brother, and taidaacely ac- 
nidst Utlatnted with eli our teebnes. A} 
le 21, hiss far tpess that iwetls in fa 4 
yhom hat case, Hrowe of yerv near tau. 
| the stechoue it divells tn one lo whom we 
Zs we SO nears allied Per ailecting 
‘oat bets one ef the family or mya 
Chase OVbye,¢ Wan 2 
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kind, we feel a peculiar interest in 
the thingsrecorded of him. It affords 
avery high degree of pleasure to 
contemplate a man, at the head of 
the Gospel dispensation, exalted to 
the throne of glory, and appointed 
he ofall things. [lis being one ot 
our race endears him to us, and in- 
creases Our interest In all he hath 
attained. The joy we feel in the 
prospect of hts coming is increased 
by the consideration tnat, when we 
sea bim, we shall see a mau lke 
ourselves, though In a elorified state, 
and that the person appointed to be 
our judge is our elder brother.” 


to be continued, ) 


To the Evlitor of the Christian Observer, 


I nec leave to remind O.G., (ia 
your Number for July, p. 431)—who 
seems to Consider the assertion of 
some commentators, **that the name 
of Job is net once mentioned either 
by our Savicur or his Apostles” as 
true—of the passage in St. James v. 
Ll: rnp Ur aLo¥T ¥ "Iw3 nusvrcate, * Ye 
have heard of the patience of Job.” 
VERITAS. 


FAMILY sEnMOoNS. No. CX VIL. 
Gaal. v. 7 —Ye did run well, who did 
4inder you that ye should not obey 
the truth? 
It is a metancholy idea connected 
with cvery |}uman good, that it Is lla- 
It we look 
at the works of God, they ate Sxed 


bie to change and decay. 


gnd duratie: the same sua shines 
upen us whict: shares cpon cur fore. 


faihers , the same earth supports our 
g1en3 that theirs ; and, to 
a considsrable extent, the rocks, and 
characeerize the 
jaudscane ef nature, which marked it 
Noi © with man; 
knew him, soon 
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tures fade before the hand of time ; 
—in afew years his boasted labours 
are forgotten, and cold oblivion closes 
the scene of ail his achicvments. 

This perpetual change, this ten- 
dency to desolation and decay, apply 
also tothe human mind and charac. 
ter, Scarcely any person is the same 
long together. If we meet a friend 
afier a few years’ absence, We often 
discover his mind to be as much 
chaneed as his person We left him, 
perhaps, kind and affectionate ; we 
find tim gradually become cold and 
selfish ;——we left him a hopeful and 
promising character ; we find him 
deeply plunged tn iniquity, and des- 
psing all that he once practised and 
approved ;—or if we refer to his re- 
ligious as well as his moral charac- 
ter, tov often may we be ready to ex. 
claim with the Apostle, in the words 
of the text, “ Thou didst run well, 
what hath hindered thee that thou 
shouldst not obey the truth?” It is 
inexpressibly afflicting to the mind 
of the Christian to beh: ld one who 
once appeared enlightened, and had 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and was 
partaker of the Holy Ghost, and had 
tasted of the good word of God and 
the powers of the worid to come, 
thus falling away—turning from the 
simplicity of Christ, and giving heed 
to the seductions of Satan and the 
world. 

Such appears to have been the pain- 
ful expertence of St. Paul, in the 
Epistle belo.e us. He had probably 
founded, and certainly had been the 
the instrument of building up, the 
Galatian church. Vhe converts of 
that church h.d expressed for him 
the greatest affeciion and attachment. 
They were willing, he himself re- 
marks, to have plucked out their eves, 
and to have given therm to him. His 
mintstry seemed powerful and pros- 
perous among them, and had been 
the means of uniting them to bim by 
the strongest ties of gratitude and 
affection. But let us mark the un- 
happy result which their want of 
Christian vigilance shortly produced. 


Scarcely had ke jeit them when new 
teachers crept in, ptrverting their 
faith, and urging them to rely, atleast 
in part, upon the law of Moses for 
justification betore God. No error 
could be more contrary to the Apos- 
tle’s ministry ; none more fatal to their 
own souls. S'. Paul, therefore, em- 
ploys its Epistte expressly to bring 
them back, by the grace of God, to 
the faith which they had deserted. 
With this object in view,he reproves, 
he instructs, be corrects, he invites 
them by various arguments and per. 
suasions. He alfectionately demands 
who it was, to use his own strong 
language, that had bewitched them 
that they should not obey the truth. 
IIe reminds them of their former 
joy and peace in believing, and of 
their once exemplary and consistent 
conduct,. In short, be leaves no topic 
unnoticed that might convince their 
understanding or win their hearts, 

Now convidering that the case of 
these Galatians is not a solitary in- 
stance, but one of extensive appiica- 
tion, and in some measure affecting us 
all, it may be useful from the words 
of the text to consider, 

Virst, How we may judce whena 
person sets out well in his religious 
course 3 and, 

Secondly, ifow we may discover 
when he hasbeen hindered in it. 

I. How mzy we judge when a pere 
son sets out well in bis religtous 
course ?—I[t is not every one who 
arrives safely at last, that can be sald 
to have sct out really well: for, to 
take the Apostle’s own allusion toa 
race, the candidate does not always 
begin happily ; he may have stum- 
bled at first, and have afterwards been 
enabled to recover his ground ; some 
of his obstacles may have been re- 
moved, so that he who appeared for 
atime the hindmost may have at 
length won one of the brightest pri- 
zes. It does not, thereiore, appeat 
necessary that the Christian pilgrim 
should for ever despair, because the 
eatlicr part of his journey was n° 
so consistent or vigorous as he could 
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desire it to have been : he should, 
doubltiess, louk rather war egent than 
tu past circur: stances for the evidence 
of bis state bofore God. He should 
rather ask the hormeen i que sition, 
Whereas | was blind, do I now see! 
than confine himself to such ingul- 
ries, as, when and how he began te 
see at all. It his heart be reaiir 
right betore God, if be be waikis 
holily ard consistently In true 1 

and obedience,if bis Saviour be pre- 
elous to him, if the evide:.ces of Con- 
version be conspicuous in bis charac- 
ter, be has plain and convincing proof 
that he js vow at least running well, 
wicnever or however his race may 
have first commenced. Tiils con- 
viction, therefore, ought to cheer his 
miivd and sustain his progress ; that 
while he sorrows over his early deh- 
ciencies, he may not sorrow as those 
without hope; that while he learns 
the painful lessons of humility and 
sel{-distrust, he may pot doubt of 
that mercy of God which has made 

a way for his escape, and enabled him 
4 length to attain a more sincere and 
consistent character. 

But. although these considerations 
should encourage the humble peni- 
tent who is “writing bitter things 
against iniself,’ and who perhaps 
despairs of mercy because he has pot 
hitherto run in the ways of God so 
consistently as he feels it was his 
duty and,his privilege todo; it must 
not be denied, that a hopeful and sa- 
tisfactory commencement of a reli- 
glous course is always desirable, and 
Usually furnishes the best omen of 
future progress. It is true, that the 
racer who appeared wavering, care- 
less, or ignorant at the outset of his 
course, ay at length win the prize, 
and therefore ought to persist in his 
uodertaking with new alacrity, rather 
than desp: sip because of his e: rly fail- 
Ings; yet this is not ordinartiy the 


case either in temporal or spiritual 
@hairs. Jie who begins il will usu- 
@'yendii., It is important, there- 
re. at 


fore, that even the very frst steps m 


religion as well as the remainder ot 


the race should be correctly and 
carnestly pursued. 

The question, then, which forms 
the first head of our iniquiry is, How 
we may judge when a person sels 

outreally wel! in his religious course ! 
To this Iwoulc reply, that he may be 
suid to have becun well when refen- 
bunec, ‘eit lowe, and Aumility, are Ww 
Cue existence and exeicise, Let us 
briehy touch upon each of these 


1. Inthe first place, a person can- 
not be said to bexin to run well 
where reficrtance ts not deep and 
conspicuous.-— Phe structure which 
would rise hig shy and be truly solid, 
must have a dim foundation. Te 
speak of yoy and peace where there 
has not been true godly sorrow, is 
but self decepuon. Our Lord has 
described some who reccived the 
word with Joy 3 it sprang up quick- 
ly ; but it was not founded in deep 
penitence—and it quickly withered 
away. To have contemplated our. 
selves in all our guilt and wretched. 
ness; to have felt the folly, the im- 
picty, the ingratitude of sin; to have 
viewed, in all its terrors, that blick- 
ness of darkness which awaits the 
impenitent transgressor, and to have 
trembled under the awful apprehen- 
sion of this becoming our own deserv- 
ed lot, is a far more hopeful com- 
mencement of a religious life than 
the contrary frame of mind in which 
deep repentance seems to have little 
orno place. [In proportion, there- 
fore, as penitence is deep and lasting, 
we may augur well of the future 
steadiness and Consistency of a per- 
son’s Character. Having seen and 
felt the terrors of the Lord, such a 
man will be doubly fearful of going 
back into his sins: having tasted 
“the wormwood and the gall,” his 
soul will have them in such vivid 
remembrance, as to keep himin 2 
constant spirit of prayer and vigilance 
that he may not again be entangle¢ 
with “the yoke of bondage.” 
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The presence of faith also was 
mop toved as another evidence of our 
bo viunipg to run well 3;—not perhaps 
thet strong degree of faith which is 
attended with great Joy and exuita- 
Hon ; for many a Christian is rane 
ning well, who by ne means expert 
ences those higher corforts in reli 
fio Which are olten the attendants 
of tie fell assurance of fanh ane 
hope Bui the degree of faith whiek 
ig sufficien: to indicate a hopeful pro- 
gress. and without which no consis- 
Tent progress Can be expected, is tbat 
pot tow of at which beens et least 
purify the beat, to work by love, and 
to overcome the world. ‘“Phis per. 
tion, however Savall, wilh soon be 
visib'ctmlts effects : 
IS pelhaps bo sytaptem more indica. 
tive Of a davoureble commencement 
of a C! 
principic as makes earthly ol jects 
sink inte treir due lnsignifcance, 
apd heavenly ones become all-impor- 
tan; such a principle as changes the 
whorw choracier of its possessor: a 
principie. i) short, which is the 
‘substance of things hope d for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

3. But repentance and faith are 
not all: we can scarcely be said to 
have begun our course really well, if 
our uffections are not duly raised to 
heavenly things.—the true Chris- 
tian, even at his first commencement 
of the Divine life, ougit to be dcep- 
ly interested in the great subjects 
connected with his salvation. His 
love should be ardent towards God, 
and universal towards man. A cold, 
unfeeling freme of mind is a very 
inauspicious beginning of that new 
life which is to lead its possessor to 
give up every thing for his Redeem- 
er ; to love the Lord his God with 
all his heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength ; and to become al! things 
toali saen for their good to edifying, 
Indeed, if at ay time we may rea- 
sonably leok for zealous affections, 


and indeed there 


Isthah Course, than sonmeh oa 


and disinterested and eager exertion, 
it is surely in those stagesof religion 
when all is new and delightful. and 


[Sept. 


when the heart first begins to expand 
With the early and cheering rays of 
the Divine favour. In this respect, 
as well as in others, the Galatians 
run well; St. Pant, as we have seen, 
bears witness to their affection for 
himself; which affection was closely 
connected with their love to that God 
and Saviour whese name he had been 
the happy instrament of making 
lLnowno amongst them. 

4, but, Jasthy, it cannot be too for- 
cibly urped, that /ranrliry is 2 most 
potent evidence of our running 
weli--In vain should we pretend to 
reneniance, ond faith, and love, with. 
ont the presence ot humility. A per: 
son whobepins his carcer witha high 
idea ot bis own spiitnal atiainments, 
and thioks himsell edvis.ced in rell- 
plous expericnce wien he scarcely 
knows the first rudiments of the 

scheolot Christ, surely does not begin 
well. He will probabiy prove buta 
hearer, and not a docr of the word ; 
his supposed graces wiil vanish away ; 
aud he will evidence limself to be 
any thing rather than a true disciple 
of Him, the characteristic of whose 
disciples it isto be clothed with hu- 
mility. Ii such a man arrive safely 
at Just, 1 will usually be through 
much tribulation, through unnum- 
bered mortifications, and through a 
thousand checks to his spiritual pride, 
He will not run well ull he begins 
to feel himself as ignorant as he is 
sinful, as low in the dust of humility 
as he is in the depths of guilt and 
transgression. Thus beginning, as 
it were, his whole course again from 
the point in which his footsteps first 
began to fail, he may, it is true, by 
the mercy of God, be eventually sav- 

ed ; but the dangers of such a fall, 
vo the pains and uncertainties of 
such a recovery, are such as should 
make us dread the slightest approach 
to ascene of so much spiritual peril. 

Thus have we considered some of 
the means by which we may judge 
whether we have really set out well 
in cur religious course. Tet us now 
proceed, 
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Secondly, to the very important 
inquiry, How we may discover when 
we have been hindered in it.—A per- 
son may, perhaps. under certain cir- 
cumstances, possess some remains 
of religion, even after he has ceased 
to run well; as possibly was the case 
with some among the Galatians: but. 
at best, such a case is so doubtful, 
the first steps of declension from tle 
ways of God being so ensnaring, and 
oftentimes so fatal, that it becomes 
usto mark well the first symptoms 
ofthis too common and danverous 
state of mind. It may guide us, in 
our investigation, briefly to allude to 
the four cardinal graces which have 
becn before mentioned. 

}, With regard, then, to refrentance 
—amaen has ceased to ron well if bis 
early imipressions on this subject 
have died away; 1f he can speak 
lightly of sin; if he no Jonger view 
the indulgence of it as fatal to ell 
well-founded hope of salvation; if he 
make excuses for it, or consider the 
bigh privilege of a believer in Christ 
Jesus as exempting its possessor from 
that constant self-distrust and holy 
cauuion which ought never to forsake 
us till the hour in which mortality 
shall be swallowed up of life. It is 
an inyportant mark of running well, 
when deep penitence and godly sor- 
sow on accountof sin grow in. full 
proportion with every other Christian 
grace, and are not at el! weakened 
by those brighter views of parden 
and forgiveness which are perfectly 
consistent with the deepest contrition 
and setf-sbasement. 

2. We do not run wellif faith has 
become weakened, so that we have 
begun in any measure to lose those 
vivid impressions of eternal things 
which once appeared to occupy the 
mind.—Jt being the property of faith 
to reduce the objects of this world to 
their diminutive size, and to bring 
those of futurity into full display, 
faith must necessarily have been di- 
minished, and with it every thing 
Aoly and favourable in the character, 


the moment the world has regained 
its ascendancy, and the concerns of 
cternity have lost their power ove! 
the heart. 

3. Again, we do not run well if 
our spiritual affections have become 
cold ; if we seem no longer to take 
delight in our religious duties, but 
find ourselves rather impelled by tear 
than by love in our discharge of them. 
—This wavering state of the charac. 
ter will be evidenced by our no ion- 
ger joining with cordiality in the so- 
ciety of religious persous ; by our 
dreading the reproach ot the Cross 
of Christ; and by a fear Jest we 
should be esteemed righteous over- 
much. Where the spiritual affec- 
tions are in vigorous exercise, such 
effects could not possibly huve taken 
place ; for it Is the property of the 
affections, When actively excied, ra- 
ther to urge us beyond the bounds of 
necessity aid sobriety, than to per- 
mit us to stop so far short of our du- 
ty, and to be continually questioning 
whether we are bound to act up to 
what, in a more tender state of con- 
science, appeared a bounden duty. 

4. But of oll symptoms of ceasing 
to run well, the loss of Christian Au. 
militu is perhaps one of the most com- 
mon and dangerous.— When a_ per- 
son becomes spiritually proud and 
disputatious, thinks that he knows 
more than all other men In the «affairs 
of religion, neglects the pleiner 
and weightier matters of God’s law 
for dificult speculations, which mi- 
nister rather to his pride than his eci- 
fication, there can be little coubt. 
that, how clear soever mav be his 
creed, and how ardent soever bis 
zeal, he is im reality going beck tn- 
stead of advancing in the wavs of God. 
It matters little to the force of the ar- 
eument what particular turn spiriiua! 
pride may take: for wheiber it draw 
us. on the one hand, toa cold. specu- 
lative, formai system of pharisuism, 
and depencence upon our own unen. 
lichtened reuson ; or, on vhe other, 
to a rash, lawless.and presumptuons 
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on¢, In which every thing practical 
is undervalued or neglected, the evi- 
dence is equally strong ofour baving 
pone back; and the fear is, that unless 
we become aware of our danger in 
time, we shall Continue to go back 
even unto perdition, 

The chief practical conclusion, 
therefore, to be cCerived from the 
text, 3s the cury of bobiroal self-ex 
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and inicousistcacy of ic, igever pre. 
sepe lo uss aud BO Sco er are our 
fuces once turned towards stn end the 
vorid, than every thing conspives to 
urve US o% la this Cownward pro- 
eress. What daly self-scrutiny, 
therefore, du we recuire, what ear- 
nest prayer, what unceasing watch- 
fulness, to preserve us la tae right 
path $ We may cease to run weil 
lone beiore we become duly sensible 
of our own unhadpy case. The first 
deficiencies usually evidence them- 
selves in things which others cannot 
sce: our private devotions become 
tux and languid ; the world and 
worldiiness begin to occupy a larger 
share of ouraffections; ourconscience 
becomes less tender, and our hearts 
tess susceptible of religious impres- 
sions than was once the case. Atthe 
first appearance of such symptoms 
—and, if we are duly watchful, we 
shall readily perceive them as soon 
as they arise—it becomes Us, oS we 
value our souls, toretrace our steps ; 
to come again to the blood ef sprink- 
hog. in order that we may be cleans- 
ed from an evil hesert ef unbelief; 
and to avail curselves of all those 
means of religious edification which 
Crod has mercifully provided to meet 
our wants. taco doing we may not 
only recever the ground we had lost, 
but, perhaps, become more than ever 
followers 


, 


consistent ond exemolary 


< 
of the Redeemer. ‘Thus not only 
will eur own eouts be abandantle 


Sept. 


benefited. but others may be brought 
to repentance by cur example, and, 
seelng our good works, learn to go. 
rify our Father which is in heaven. 


Ainen. 


fo the Editor of the Christian Gbserver, 

IT wave been often struck with the 
character given by St. Paul of the 
world, when he remarks, that ‘the 
iashion thereof paescth away.” | 
hvepine to myself-a goudy proces. 
gion, perhaps a Roman triumph, in 
which humerous plitering objects 
puss the eye In rapid succession. |] 
scem to hear the ceaseless shorts of 
unnumbered spectators, who, fasci- 
nated with the pompous Cisplsy, ele- 
vate their voices to cciebrate the 
triamph of the .onqueror as he pas- 
ess in solemn dignity along the fes- 
tive streets. But I look again : the 
pomp Is gone; the spectators have 
returned, fatigued, and perhaps dis- 
appointed, to their habitations; mid- 
night approaches; silence prevails 
on every side, and leaves an opportu- 
nity to meditate upon the gaudy vi- 
sions of the cay. Alas! what ere 
they ? Patches of gold and scarlet ; 
shreds and trappings of finery ! afew 
banners floating In the air; a few 
pampered coursers pacing the ground 
in artificial dignity, while they draw 
aloug the frail emblems of victory 
and triumph! Nota sound, a relic, 
a vestize now remains to record the 
splendours of the short-lived day. 

Such are the ideas thaterise in my 
mind, when I peruse the words of 
the Apestle : “The fashion of this 
world passeth away !” The inspired 
writer might readily have found a 
sufficient number ef other mortifying 
characteristics of carthly grandeur, 
Ile might very fairly have said, that 
the fashion of the world is base ; that 
it draws down the soul from the high 
elevation which becomes it as an ethe- 
real and immortal being, to chain it 
a lumpof claywhich must soon perish, 
with Sallthatittshabit” Or he migh 
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have asserted, that the fashion of the 
worid is unmcaltsfactory 3 that it can- 
noc fili and bound the mind of so ex- 
sited a Creature aS mah was intended 
to be. lie might, under ss idea, 
have potated out toe very legibie 
morks which we every where benold 
of dissuusfaction in the world’s vota- 
mes: he tmiytit hate taken us, a4 
Lord Whestet fel { exp’ essed it. he- 
hind the scenes, and have exhibited 
the Base apweratus of humana plessyre, 


ti] be forced ve, in bitterness of soul, 
- i r s a : _ . 
to exciotmn, va thousands of dviag 


volupitatics in covery age have done, 
*Vanny of wanities 5 vanity of vanli- 
tie 3 lb is vanity ” ——ELe might have 
said. that the world le wnatad/e 5 that 
it resembles the heaving of a yessel 
in sturm, which sinks wader our 
touering Sep when we most need 
gupport,and renders ua nauseated and 
giduy with ite fluctustions. Or he 
migit suil more forcibly have convinc- 
ed us, thatthe fashion of the world ts 
wicked; ‘hatits direct and obvious ten- 
dency is to tear the hea t from God, 
and to fill the throne which was in- 
tended for the Creator with ebjects 
as sintul as they are trifling, as incon- 
sistent with the duties of a holy being 
as with the dignity of an immoral one. 

But the Apostie scems, In the ex- 
pression which [ have used as my 
motto, to vive the worid its fairest 
chance ‘* I will allow,” as though 
he had said, ‘* every thing that the 
worldling can presume to request : 
I will concede, for the sake of argu- 
ment, though nothing can be more 
contrary to fact, that the world is a 
place of enjoyment and satisfaction ; 
that its pomps and pleasures are real- 
ly worth having ; that they can pro- 
duce all the happiness which their 
Votaries profess to attach to them: 
sill with all these concessions, one 
thing at Jeast is certain, that valuable 
and excellent as the world may be 
supposed to be, Sit fasseth away 2 
Whatever zest may accompany its en- 
joy ment, that z@st is but fransrent ; it 
but ‘the mirth ef trols,’ which 
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the wisest, and at one time the most 
world!y, of men has compared to the 
‘crackling of thorns undera pot.’ ” 
—GLet the werld be invested with 
whatever finery we pleasc, it will 
soon be finery ovt of daie 5 its fash 
jon, which constituted its nominal 
value, will have passed away, while 

oe sterling or substanutlal re- 
mains io digni’y its worn cut relics. 
It cannot be thrown into the crucible 
and melted again inte something still 
beautiful or valuable ; it is buta 
shadow, a pageant, a iransicnt mode, 
and, once gone, its splendour will be 
for ever forgotten. At the morning 
of the resurrection it will appear tous 
but as a dream, which has past dur. 


“ 
aad 


° 
i0T 


ing the short-lived might of human 
life, and of which the only wonder is, 
how it could fora moment have ap- 
peared as a reality, much less as 
something highly vweluable and de. 
sirable, to a being created for the ail!- 
important veritiesof immortality and 
eiernal life. 

I imagine, thatevery man has felt, 
in his own case, the correctness of 
these ideas. We frequently hear 
persons exclaim, on looking back to 
sume distant occurrence of life, that 
the intervening space has ‘ passed 
like adream.’ Now, the period can- 
not be distant when the whole of life 
will assume the same aspect: we 
shall then find that its business and 
vanities have equally disappeared, 
and have left scarcely a trace of re 
membrance behind them, 

li did not seem necessary to detine 
what I] consider the Apostle to mear 
when he speaks of **the world” tr 
reference to Its transitory nature. He 
evidently intends what another Apos 
tle has distinctly mentioned as com- 
prising all that is in the world, “ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life.” Indeed, so 
emphatically do these constiiute § 
world’ in which the human mind by. 
nature delights, that, if they he taken 
away, the worldling has nothing lett 
en which to cencentre his eVeciians 
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Yet these, alas! are short-lived: the 
Alesis cannot lony retain those appe- 
iites, the excitement and gratification 
of which constituted one of iis bigh- 
cst pleasures ; the eye cannot loug 
delisht in see:pe riches increase, or 
the pride of dite minisier to the amuse- 
mental che cold and sated powers. 

Oh, Death ! all eloquent, you only prove 
What dust we doat on when ’Us carta we 

love, 

Icannot, however, but advert, in 
concluding these remarks, to a more 
stable as well as brighter scene. The 
Christian's world ts as durable as that 
above described is evanescent, for 
** whoso doeth the will of God adidech 
for ever.’ Tt is not only pure and 
holy, satisfactory in the enjoyment, 
and capable of affording pleasure in 
the retrospect, but its fashion is eter- 
nal. Nothing can occur, even at 
death, to changc the nature ot the 
Christian’s hopes, or to alter the 
character of his desires. The friends 
he 'oved on earth be shall love in 
heaven ; the picasures he longed for 
he shall there enjoy; the tempta- 
tions he feared he shall there for 
everescape. [lis Redeemer being 
the same “ yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ;’ every thing connected with 
his kingdom is permanent and secure. 
Even when the heavens shail pass 
-awsev With a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, 
and the earth and the works that are 
a@erein shall be burnt up, not one 
jot or tittle Shall fad trom the word 
or promises of God. ‘The Christian, 
tlievelore, is Secure for time and for 
aternity ; for his trust being fixed 
“pon ite Rock of ages, nothing can 
move titi from the stability of his 
elevation, Contrasting, theretore, 
these two opposite conditions—tl will 
not say with regard to thelr intrinsic 
excelience, or their power Of rminis- 
tering to true happiness-—but siinply 
in the aspect already mentioned : the 
one, as being the sportoet change aad 
accident ; the other, eternal and im- 
mutable : who but must feel the im- 
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a subject so intimately connected 


with his everlasting welfare? If we 
love the world, the love of the Fa- 
ther is not in us; while, if we rise 
beyond it, and set our affecticns on 
things above, we shall become inheri. 
tors of that better world of which it is 
the characteristic, that it is “incor. 
ruptibic, undefiled, and fadeth not 
away.” W. 


For the Christian Observer, 


ON SOME DLCEPTIONS TO WHICH 
MEN ARE LIABLE, ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF RELIGION, 


Tr our Lord, when he = addressed 
Martha in these words, “ One thing 
is needful,” referred to the necessi- 
ty of an interest in the blessings of 
Redemption, he certainly intended 
more than merely to declare its im- 
portance in a yveneral and indefinite 
manner. Ele seems rather to have 
been anxious to leave this stronger 
impression upon her mind, that an 
interest in these blessings was above 
all other things important ; that, in 
comparison with it, every other object 
was insignificant and vain ; that there 
could be no absurdity so great, as in- 
difference to the eternal welfare of the 
soul ; and that nothing could com- 
pensate for inattention to this great 
concern. It this view of the subject 
be just, it must appear a matter o! 
infinite consequence to guard against 
every false idea on the subject of re- 
ligion. 

The constitution and condition ot 
man, however, are such, that he is 
by nature incapeble of detending 
himself against bis spiritual enemies. 
His netural ignorance of God and 0} 
himself{—of true holiness, and of the 
exceeding sinfulvess of sin—has so 
extensive an influence over all bis 
actions, that were ait not for the 
illumination and guidance of the 
Spirit of God, there is not now a 
saint in heaven, or a Christlan $0 


, . f 
jourping upon earh, who could 
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have directed his footsteps from the 
ways of darkness and of death, into 
those of eternal life and felicity. 

it is by no means a direct and un- 
disyuised system of warfare, whic 
the prince of darkness pursues 
against the children of men. His 
principal object seems to be to sur- 
round them with an a'mosphere, as 
it were, of deiusion and deceit, 
which serves to obscure the rays of 
the Sun of Rigateousness, and to 
diminish their power, while he mis- 
leads them by false livhts: be thus 
renders them insensi!ie to impend- 
my danger, until ruin overwhelm 
them, and their cverlisting hopes 
are dashed to pieces. Such being 
the case, It becomes a duty to en- 
deavour to insiruct those who, being 
turned aside by a deceived heart, 
invotme that they are walking in the 
paths of religion and of truth, while 
they are yet In the broad w ay of de- 
struction. It may, alse, not be use- 
less toaddress a few simple direc- 
tions to others, who, though by Di- 
vine grace happily delivered from 
the bondage of sin, are sili greatly 
distressed by the evil suegestions of 
their spiritual adversary. 

Our Lord, in his conversation with 
the young man who came to him for 
advice, and in his subsequent re- 
mzrk that “*many that are first shall 
be last, and the last shall be first,’’ 
most probably intended to intimate 
that not a few who look upon them- 
scives as Christians, and who boast 
of their supposed conformity to the 
Divine commandments, are never- 
theless destitute of the real spirit of 
religion; and must, if they remain 
in this state, be finally reiected and 
disowned at the last cay. Ii is, there- 
fore, highly necessary to be jealous 
over ourselves tnthis respect; and to 
examine into those various false ap- 
pcarances, which, though they may 
pass among mankind for symptoms 
of renuine religion, are laculiicient 
to constitute us true Christians in 
the sight of God. 

Christ. Obsery. No. 29}, 


On Liability to Decefition 





on the Subject of Religion, 577 


To enumerate and describe all the 
various impostures by which men de- 
ceive themselves as to their charac- 
ter, would be impossible. The fol- 
lowing instances, however, may de- 
serve consideration. 

1. There are certain natural dis- 
positions of mind, which are apt to 
be made a substitute for religion, or 
which are falsely urged by their pos- 
sessors, aS among its genuine effects. 

If, for example, a person he pos- 
sessed of a kind and gentle temper, 
with bentgn and placid affections, 
which incline him rather to domes- 
tic enjoyments, than to gay and 
vicious pleasures; or if he be of a 
sedate or studious turn of mind, with 
a natural distaste to the Company 
and friendship of the more profii- 
pate part of the world; how ready 1s 
he to conclude that he is unquestion- 
ably areligious character, or at least 
has religion sufficient to secure his 
eternal happiness! Thus a man 
may imagine himself making advan- 
ces in religion, whilst, in fact, he 
has not moved a single step in it; 
his very excellencies being but of an 
extrinsic and accidental nature, with- 
out the smallest reference to ceci- 
sion or choice. He may be sober 
from necessity or convenience.though 
quite otherwise in desire: he may 
be externally regula’ and circum- 
spect, mercly from natural scrupu- 
lousness and delicacy of character : 
and all this and much more that Is 
laudable, as faras it extends, may be 
placed, both in his own opinion and 
in that of the world, to the account of 
true Pipe > while, in fact, he 
knows nothing whatever of the real 
practical nature of Christian holiness, 
lfis I¢norance on this subject is in- 
deed palpable and manifest, from his 
endeayour to resolve af! rclieion inte 
these outward virtues; whereas the 
great obicct of ‘ie Gospelis com- 
ple tely torenew the very soul. Where 


the natural Sanetttins Zre licenttous 

and unruly, Christianity accom- 

Nishes a thorough end waiversal 
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chinge ;—-and even where they are 
of a more sober and eentle cast, or 
where their evil is so diluted by 
good as to render a Cursory observer 
often nsensible to its existence, the 
heart. the source of all, 1s sull pol- 
Juted and impure, so that there must 
still be adeep and most extensive 
renovation. By this change the aml- 
able and estimable qualiites of the 
mind, far from being disfigured or 
Cesiroyed, are yreatly exalted and re- 
flied : still, however, they receive a 
——- are Gl- 

rannels, and towards 


new mould aud c 
recied into new Cc 
new objects. ie t, | fear, there Is 
sone reason to think, that this sort 
of semi-viriucus Consiiiutional tex- 
ture does, In fact, often make a more 
determined stand against the influ- 
ence of Divine grace, then even 
more turbulkat passions, or more 
Vicious habits ; for it musi not be con- 
cealed, that there too often cxisis in 
such cascsya certain teude ency pros aid 
to wrep up, as it were, the mind in 
the iengieantvable covering of suppo- 
sitious goodness; or even it the sub- 
yect of it does at lust resort to the 
frec grace of the Savicur, he 1s net 
Jed to such a measure, till, like the 
woman who bad spent all her Nvinge 
eon physicians; before she came to 
Christ, he has been successively dis- 
lodyed trom all those strong holds 
of huaian sufficiency, in which he 
had previously endeavoured to en- 
trench his heart. Indeed, even after 
the rath may have been sincerely 
embraced, the profession of religion 
thus made is frequently more liable 
to suspicion than in more marked 
cases, Where we observe the impetu- 
ous passions of the soul steadily sub- 
dued, the asperities of the temper 
progressively mellowing away, the 
strong prejudices of the mind one 
after another nae peta the invete- 
rate habits of the iife daily overcome ; 
the whole man, in short, gradually 


assuming a universal conformity to 


he law and the image of Christ 
Jesus: the gr ace of God thus con- 
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fluence, like the dropping of the ven. 
Ue dew upon the vrass, which, (hough 
Slow and almost Impetcepulre in 
operation, is still certain aud sasutary 
in effect. 

Let us not, then, proudly summon 
up to remembrance some supposed 
valuable endowments of mind, op 
collect together all the amiadle dis. 
positions with which we may be fur. 
nished; in order to derive trom them 
a securtiy and hope, which may 
serve a6 a sort of precious deposit, 
to which we may recur in evely exi- 
gency, with a vieW lo satisty and 
svothe our conscience. Pre sian 
dard by which we are ‘0 form anes- 
timate of ourselves must be materi: 
aliy altered: we must taquire what 
are our vicws of the Gospel, and 
What are Our scatiments towards t'e 
Redeemer, and wiat are the effects 
of our vellyion upon our hearts and 
tempers. Phe real Christin, in- 
stead of drawing the motives of his 
actions from any worldly or. sell- 
pleasing views, derives them ail 
from his obligations to God, bis rela- 
tion to the Saviour, and his expec- 
tutions of eternal life through his 
mercy. Ule refuses, as David did, 
to serve his God with that which 
costs him nothing. He knows, that, 
howe ver agree able and engaging his 
dispositions might naturally be, he 
was sull in that depraved and de- 
rencrate state which made a toial 
renovation of heart absolutely neces- 
sary. Convinced that this change 
has taken place, he views himselt 
as no longer his own; and conse- 
quently his great object now Is, to 
elorify bis heavenly Father and his 
Redeemer, by a lite and conversa- 
tion becoming the Gospel. Ii, 
therefore, he thinks at all of 
any good dispositions of his mind, 
it is only to inquire, how far they 
are sanctified by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and what evidence tbcy 
alford of - power of radliness 
upon his bea livery man, there: 
fore, however paren ss Pe rilted by 
mature. who is measuring himse! 
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1818. | On Liability to Deception 
by a different rule, and thus speak- 
ine peace to his soul, is deceiving 
himself, while the truth Is not in 
him. “He that,” ino any way, 
Sipysteth to his own heart, is a 
foul”? 

2. Similar to this deception, pro- 
duced by causes of a consihutlonal 
kind, I> thal woich someuimes BrOWS 
out of the clicumstances of a man’s 
ex'erbal siitation; from a peculiar 
arr agement of which, he may be 
led to conciude, that he has made 
some progress In religion, while, in 
fact, he Is yet a stronger .o God, and 
Pesnains stili in his sins. 

This persuusion 1s an artifice, 
which our spiritual enemy often em- 
ploy», like ihe former, against the 
young and unwary. Tf, for exam- 
pie,a young man has been blessed by 
the providence of God, with parenis 
o! » serous and exemplary Character, 
who bave devoted much of their at- 
tention to the pious education of 
their children; if be has been ha- 
biusted from his Infancy to certain 
prescribed rules and maxims, and 
has some assuciation of a religious 
kind mingled with almost every cir- 
Cumstunce in his history; if his lot 
had been uniformly cast amongst 
“the excellent of the earth,” so that 
he vas lived ata distance from scenes 
of licentiousness and vice: and, 
further, if, as might be expecied, 
these and other causes have had the 
very natural efiect of forming a 
sober, temperate, and respectable 
Character; may it not be supposed, 
that such an individual, prone, like 
ali other human beings, to self-ap- 
probation, may possibly take it for 
granted, that he is really under the 
influence of true religion, and that, 
consequently, there is little or no. 
thing necessary for him to endeavour 
to obtain? he supposition is, at 
Jeast, natural; it scems to have been 
verified in tie case of the muititudes 
who came forth to be baptrzed of 
John, and whom he admonishes not 
to say within themse}ves, that they 
had Abraham to their father. sam 
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pies of a similar kind are not want- 
ing in the present day. Sucha re- 
livion is as meffectual as it is easy 5 
for :f tt go no farther than hus been 
supposed, it is but the creature of 
fortuitous and occasional circumstan- 
ces, and is, therclore, every moment 
at their mercy. True goditness is 
pot to be confounded with such a 
stute of mind; for it is not external 
appearance, detached from inward 
principle, and fashioned after the 
rudiments of the world, which con- 
stitutes the character of a Christian 

Real religion is a personal and prac- 
tical concern, flowing not spontane- 
ousiy trom any external condition, 
any more than naturally infused into 
the unrenewed temper. All the ad- 
vantazes which Lave becn enumer- 
ated may have been fully enjoyed: 
the possessor may have conspicu- 
ously profiied by each of them: he 
may perform much, and_ sacrifice 
much, to preserve the consistency of 
hisussumec Character, end to support 
his religious reputation ; and so fav 
these things may have produced thetr 
natural and almost mechanical influ- 
ence upon his conduct: these plastic 
taterials may have united to form 
a composition of a very unsuspicicus 
appearance ; but were itto be propcriy 
analysed, there 1s too much ground 
to fear,that there would be found tn it 
but lithe of those genuine ingredi 

ents which enter into the nature ot 
vital religion.—Let us not, then, de- 
ceive ourselves. It is not the mark 
of a Christian that he is well pleased 
with himself, or is satished with his 
attainments. Religion has its root 
deeply laid in humility. He that 
Cocth riehteousness is righteous ;”’ 
so that till a man is really in some 
measure conformed to the image o} 
the Son of Cod; ulilove to him, a 
regard to his authority, and an ha- 
bitual concern for his glory, become 
the cardinal points upon which his 
conduct turns, every hope which be 
is cherishing, of happiness and ot 
eternal life, is but a delusive snare 
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Por th: Christian Observer, 

ON THE NELDEUL CUNNEXION AND 
DISTINCTION BEVWEEN MORAL 
SUASIUN AND SPIRITUAL OPERA- 
TION 

Ip the sudject of Verax’s inquiry 

(Number ior June, p. 355,) and et 

C’s reply to it (Number for July, 

p. 434.) has appeared to nmiany readers 

of the Christian Observer as impor- 

tantas the present writer apprehends 
it to be, ns fartier discussion will 
diubtless be acceptable ; although 
from the candeur apparent in the 
sturement of Verax, he wil] probably 
admit the answer slready given to 

his objection, founded on Matt. xi. 

21, to be decisive. Should he stil] 

feel any emberrassment on this 

point, it may perhaps be relieved by 


due attention to the expressions of 


Abraliam, as stated by our Lord 
(Luke xvi. 29-——-31:) ‘ Phey have 
Moses and the prophets; Ict them 
hearken tothem. But he said, Nay, 
father Abraham ; but if one went un- 
to them from the dead they would re- 
pent.” Abraham, however, replied to 
him, “Iftiey bearken not to Moses 
and the prophets. neither would they 
be persuaded (seiSz7ev7as) though one 
rose trom the dead.’ 

Here the repentance spoken of 
was evidently such as might have 
been effectual to salvation ; for it was 
expressly intended to prevent the 
brethren of the rich man from 
soming mato the state of misery 
which he suffered. (ver, 28.) Tle 
thought that they might be brought 
to such repentance by the iy of 
moral suaston, provided It were ren- 
dered as forcibie as would probably 
be the admonition of one whom they 
knew to have died. Our Lord, by 
sanctioning the negative to such an 
expectation, has decided, in the clear- 
est and strongest manner possible, 
that “mora! means cannot sufhice 
to bring 4 Sinner to a spiritual exer- 
cise of heart.” Consequently, that 
ihe repentance of Tyre and Sidon in 
sackcloth and ashes, which, accord- 
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ine to our Lord’s infallible knowl- 
edge, would have been excited by his 
performance cf the same miracles at 
those places whicb he had performed, 
without any such cifect, at Chorazin 
and Bethsaida, could pot imply a 
spiriiual exercise of heart. 

{ bave been induced to add this 
argument to those waich C. (I think 
very prope iy) bas made use of, be- 
Cause, at atime when my own mind 
was embarassed, as thet of Verax 
appears to have been, it Was ¢his de- 
duction which afforded me entire 
satisfaction. Our Lora’s very solemn 
assertion, that, “except a man be 
born again, he cannot sce the king- 
lom of God? (Jobn i. 3,) will, 
therefore, | hope, be admitted by 
Verax to be, not merely “a very 
plausible,” but a fositive, confirma: 
tion of the doctrine in question, 
Equally in point t apprehend to be 
the declaration of St. Paul (1 Cor. i, 
i4,) “But the natural (Yoxines, ani- 
mal) man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he 
know (them,) because they are spt- 
ritually discerned ;”” or “ judge 4” 
as i the next verse; that 1s, ** coms 
prehended.”’ 

At the same time, wishing that the 
faith of Verax, and of every Chris- 
tian, may be grounded upon the 
genuine sense, net the mere sound 
of Scripture, { shall admit, that the 
confirmation of this doctrine from 
John vi. 44, (to which he likewise re- 
fers,) may be more /dausidle than 
solid, When our Lerd had said, 
“No man can come unto me except 
the Father draw him;” he closed 
his address with the admonition 
(ver. 64,) “But there are some of 
you that believe not :” and the Evan- 
gelist adds, “lor Jesus knew from 
the beginning who they were that 
believed not, and who should [or 
would] betray him.’ And he said, 


“Therefore said I unto you (some 
of whom, I know, do not believe on 
mc,) that no man can Come unto me; 


except it were 


giyen unto him of 
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my Father.” Now, according tothe 
suuid of these texts, and, I believe, 
rhein most commen Interpretauon, 
woat beter excuse could the unbe- 
lievers chen present desire, than that 
wich they furnished them with? 
Miyhtihey not bave replied , * Ifwe 
do not pat our trust in thec, as thou 
requirest, how cun we help inf By 
thine owl avowal, it depends pot on 
any thing that we can do, but upon 
something which God does to sume 
peisons, and not to others.” Was it 
cohsonant with that matchless wis- 
dum and goodness, which our Lord 
habliually displayed, to put such an 
apology into their mouths, or into 
thor minds? In fact, d/d they avail 
themselves of it? But wouid they 
nor have done so, and that eagerly, 
had they so understcod Jesus? | 
apprehend, however, that even if 
they were ready to advance sucha 
plea, their lips must have been closed 
by our Lord’s declaration (ver. 45,) 
in immediate connexion with the 
words first cited. Every man, there- 
fore, tbat bath heard trom the Father 
(ausres wope TS warps.) and hath 
learved (xas waS@v) cometh unto me.” 
Our Lord’s original expressions, as 
thus rendered in Greek by St. John, 
appear to have intimated a marked 
distinction between “ hearing from 
the Father,” and “ learning,” asa 
scholar from his teacher; which re- 
quires a consent (though, perhaps, 
reluctant) to be taught. All the 
Jews had heard abundantly from the 
Father ; by the Mosaic Law, and by 
all his subsequent dealings with 
them, as a nation over which he 
peculiarly exercised a paternal care 
and authority. But they had not all 
learned of him; not that they had 
Hot ail equal advantages for doing 
So, but because many of them were 
‘co intractable to be taught. All 
who had been willing to learn from 
the Father. by the law, would come 
to Christ, to be farther instructed by 
the Gospel. If they had not learn- 
ed from the Father, they cou/d not 
‘ome to Christ; for they had not 





taken that intermediate step, with- 
out which it was naturally impossi- 
ble they should come to him. An 
impassable gulph lay betweeu them. 
Unless the Father had furnished 
them with instructions (that Is, un- 
less they had heard trom bims,) it 
would have becn impossibie for them 
to haye dearned what (as It was) they 
were inexcusable for not knowing ; 
because their iznorance was merely 
ihe consegucnce of thelr own re- 
fractoriness. But to be drawn by 
the Futher, impiies more than Acar- 
ing trom him: i implies consent to 
be taught by him, without which no 
one can learn. Such a willingness 
to learn must, at the same time, 
have been unavailing, unless instruc- 
tion hadbeen given. ‘The sense of 
our Lord’s expressions, taken in their 
mutual connexion, I apprehend, 
therefore, to be this: * All of you 
have heard from the Father, but all 
of you have not learned of Him: he 
has used means to attrect you all, but 
you have not al! been drawn to Him: 
every one that has not only heard 
from the Father, but bas learned of 
Him, comes to meas a disciple; but 
he could not have thus come to me, 
had it not been given to him by my 
Father.” 

Such an interpretation appears to 
me to be confirmed and illustrated, 
by our Lord’s charge against the 
Jews, in the preceding chapter (ver. 
39, 40:) “Search the Scriptures ; 
for in them ye think to have eternal 
lite, and they are testimonics of me; 
yet ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life.” It would be vain 
to assall any man’s conscience with 
such a charge, if, at the same time, 
you told him, for could not cenfute 
him, should he tell zow,) that he can 
do nothing’ effectual to obtain eternal 
life. But ii be admit that “the 
holy Scmptures are able to make 
him wise to salvation, through faith 
which isin Christ Jesus," and neg- 
lects to search them that he may 
come to Christ, his rsouth must be 
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of his own perdition, before God 
und men. 

Verix has described, with great 
accuracy and perspicuity, in his first 
paragraph, my own sentiments, and 
probably those of a majority of your 
readers, To this, therefore (p. 355,) 
for the sake of brevity, L refer. But 
[ conceive such sentiments to be in 
nv wise incompatible with the eflicacy 
of eaeel suaston tO every purpose, 
Witch, according to the Gospel, Is 

requisite for the glory of God, wre 
the salvation of mankind. Yet Id 

not, with Verax, rest this efficacy on 
“ithe degree in which the Holy 
Spirit causcth it to act upon the mind 
and hearts of individuals’? (p. 356.) 
Tie Scriptures abound with aryu- 
men's, Cxhortailons, invitations, en- 
treaties, admonitions, and awtul de- 
nunclations; with every tning, ta- 
deed, tuat can be needful to penetrate 
the dudest understanding, and to 
reuse the most sluggish sensibility. 
These are ¢: walansied by striking 
displays of the wisdom and goodness 
of God, throughout creation ; and of 
his providence, throughout our lives ; 
as well as recorded for Our instruc- 
tion. As inielligent creaiutes, we 
must necessarily be responsible for 
such tustructions, and attractions to 
God. As sinners, looking up to our 
dreadiul Judge, we cannot indeed 
dove him: but if we do not compieic- 
ly pervert our rational faculi Les, 
we must fear him. By fear, sinners 
are compelled to surrender them- 
scives to Divine justice, and to feel 
that they are lost. Self-love is 
the ruhog motive of boone Da- 
ture, and self-defiendence (for merit 
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or strength) its support. When 
this is cutoff, by conviction and ex- 
perience, self-love Constrains us to 
seek Divine mercy and aid: and such 
is the efficacy of that propitiation 
which Carist bas made for the sins 
ofthe whole world, so perfect ts the 
freedom with which our heavenly 
Father imparts his Holy Spirit to 
those who ask him; that no want of 
love to him, noignorance of blessings 
which we need, can prevent the 
overflowing of bis vrace, to all who 
consent that he should save them. 
God, fhen, imparts to the sinner, 
that capacity Gi knowing him, with- 
out which he ¢ love God 
supremeciy, hor bisneis hbcur as him- 


-ould neither 
a ty 
hae 
[fthese views of the purport of Di- 
vine Revelation, are admitted, in the 
e correct, then itis evident, 
that sin and peradition arise wholly 
from the creature ; and that salva. 
tion, first and Jost, 1s wholly from 
Gop. Ample scope and efficacy are 
given to moral suasion ; without ate 
tribuiinge tot, that which the Scrip- 
tures ascribe tothe Holy Spirit. To 
sinners, the utmost encouragement 
for repentance is presented, and the 
rulltof their own destruction is im- 
puted; while those who are “elect 
according to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Christ,” 
are affectionately admonished, “if 
they call on the Father, who, wrthoui 
resfiect of fersons, judgeth according 
to every man’s work, to passthe ume 
of their sojourning here in fear.” 
(1 Pet. i. 3. 17.) 
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and promotion of true science and 
sound Ie corning better planned of 
more cfiectusily conducted than in 
the Universivy of Cambridge. Js 
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a strange anomaly, hewever, this 
University nas been more brandea 
for faxity or toval absence of dtsci- 
pliie. an even the sister onecol Ox- 
fo-d. Slander has represented the 
wooje, or neatly the whoie, body of 
under geaduares 4s collection ot 
proflieacy and dissipation. hrought 
to.etber by idicness or fashion to 
squander thew Ume ead their pro- 
perry, ull they become of age to enter 
into those pursuits for which they 
are intended. How false aid mah- 
cious are these charges, any ene who 
is the least conversant with the stete 
of the University will readity pro- 
nounce ; though | have no doubt but 
the caluunny which has gone abroad 
will weigh heavily on the minds of 
many parents, who have, perhaps, 


a 
been denying themselves many grati- 
fic:nons, in order that their sons 
May obtain the advantages of a ceol- 


lens education. 

The objections which are usually 
urged against the Universtiy, are, for 
the most part, similer to those which 
A WestMoRELAND YEOMAN, In 
your Number for July, informs us 
have made considerable impression 
on his mind; and therefore, for his 
Satisfaction, and for that of parents in 
general, | shall make a few remarks 
upon each of those topics which he 
has thought proper to notice. 

The first thing which the West- 
moreland Yeoman wishes to know Is, 
“whether itis true that many of the 
young men who goto college are not 
lodved within the college walls, but 
are scattered up and down the town, 
in lodging-houses, out of the reach 
of the observation or controu! of thei: 
Superiors.’’ "To the first ea t of this 
inquiry, | answer in the affirmative : 
to the second, decidedly in en nega- 
tive. Many of the under-graduates 
of Trinity and St John’s Colleges, 
cannot be supplied with rooms 
within the walls of their respective 
colleves, and are, therefore, oblired 
to have lodgings in the town; but 
vnoever insinuated to A \Yestmore- 
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land Yeoman that those under-gra- 
cuates who ker pr” In lodging *hou- 
out ol the reach of the ob- 
servation or Controul of their supe- 
riors, must nave been either rematke- 
ably ignorant of university discipline 
or have beeb prompted to this uns 
founded declara‘ion by il will to the 
University, or by some other mouve 


ses. AP: 


equally unworthy — IT will, therefore, 
ineniion sume of the regulations 


which are enforced respecting lodge 
ing houses, tuat the world and ibe 
Wesimorelaid Yeoman may know 
how uiterly false are those Charges 
to which they have been listening. 
In the first place, before any one 
can keep a lodging-house for the ac- 
commedation of unlversity-imen, it 
Is necessary to obtain a Jicense from 
the Vice-Chancellor and one, at least, 
of the Proctors 3 and no license is In 
any case gral ated ' vithout testimoni- 
als of respectavility of character 
being produced by the applicant. In 
the next place, the young men are 
under the same or Ssiricter contruul 
than those within the walls of their 
respective colleycs; for atthe end of 
every weeka billissent by the mas- 
icr of the lodging-bouse to the col- 
lege tutor, stating whether in the 
course of the week his lodger has 
ever been absent from his rooms 
after ten o’clock in the evening, and, 
if'so,specifying the Ume at which he 
returned. Should any under-gradu- 
ite ” absent from his rcoms a whole 
night, the circumstance is the next 
morning reported to ihe tutor, who 
bas power to call the cefaulter to 
strict account. Should any master 
of a lodging-house attempt to evade 
sie sé rerulations, the punishment 1s 
spension from, ti not entire de. 
nd ol, the heii of receiv. 
Ing university lodgers. LVrom what 
has been satd l leave every che to 


2 


ridve whether under-praduaies in 


lodcing-houses are or are not unde: 
the Controui of their superiors, 

The regulations to which lode. 
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think, satisfy most people that build- 
ing is not so necessary as your cor- 
respondent seems to apprehend : and 
this, [ think, will more especially be 
the case when they are informed that 
the colleges which stand most in 
need of enlargement have neither the 
funds necessary for so gigantic an 
undertaking, nor ground wherccn to 
place these ideal edifices. Besides, 
I am of opinion, that if the young 
men be not deterred from a vicious 
course by the restraints which are at 
present laid upon them, they would 
not be kept within more proper 
bounds, though all the bolts and bars 
of half the prisons in England were 
employed for that purpose. 

‘The second inquiry of your cor. 
respondent is respecting drunken- 
ness. That most men in the Uni- 
versity are in the habit of drinking a 
little wine after dinner, Iam far from 
denying ; and in many cases, when a 
party is assembled, I have no doubt 
that some of the young men may 
transgress the bounds of moderation. 
But how, I would ask, is this to be 
prevented ? Is wine to be altogether 
forbidden at Cambridge, because a 
few young men make a bad use of 
it? The same reasons would, I ap. 
prehend, render it an interdicted 
commodity throughout the empire. 
I shall briefly add, that wherever 
drunkenness is observed, it is dis- 
couraged and punished.—With re- 
gard to what your correspondent 
mentions against admitting young 
men into college at any hour of the 
night, | suppose there is no one who 
will not acknowledge that even this is 

much better than, by a reiusal, to 
oblige them to take up their abode 
ina tavern, ora house of still worse 
description. 

In reference to the third accusa- 
tion, I can assure A Westmoreland 
Yeoman, that the proctors, with their 


men, go about the streets every 
night, in orderto clear them of those 
nuisances of which he complains; 
and that any person of that descrip- 
tion who is observed is immedately 


~~ 


apprehended and lodged IN Ccusts, 
—What Is hinted respecting bas 
makers might be true at some dis. 
tance of time past; but those who 
at present hold the office are either 
menor old women. 

I have no doubt there are many 
students in Cambridge who have no 
objections to an occasional game at 
whist ; nor do | see any reason why 
cards should be prohibited in the 
University. Gaming does no' appear 
to be one of the crying sins of Cam. 
bridge: it certainly often happens 
that the young meu make bets with 
each other, but 1 do not think that 
transgressions of this kind ought to 
come within the cognizance of col- 
lege discipline. The invariable pun- 
ishment of any uadergraduate who 
is found guilty of equipping, or of 
being otherwise concerned in, a 
horse-race, is expulsion from the 
University: that riding over to New- 
market would be punished so severe- 
ly, f am not prepared to say; nor, if 
it were, do I think it would be just. 

“But the worst report of all re- 
mains to be mentioned,” Says your 
correspondent. This worst report 
of all, as far as J can make out from 
the statement of your correspondent, 
refers to the circumstance that, in 
the month of February last, an un- 
fortunate individual belonging to 
Prinity Colleze was found starved 


to death in a ditch in the vicinity of 


Cambridge; and it appears also that 
he was in a state of intoxication at 
the time. This melancholy event 
naturally caused a deep sens.tion 
through the University ; and a pam- 
phiet was shortly after published, 
severcly reprehending the Uat- 
versity for its want of discipline. 
Fo this several answers have ap- 
peared. But as I do not wish to 
involve either the Westmoreland 
Yeoman or yourself, Mr. Lditor, 
or your readers at large, in the 
party disputes of university poll- 
tics, I shall say nothing on the re- 
spective merits of these produc- 
lions, especially as they do not at 
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all affect the real question at issue. I 


therefore take leave of your corres- the mind of Cowper from its painful 


pondent by assuring him, that, like 
himself, [ also am 
A NORTH COUNTRY MAN, 


————— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Your correspondent, who has fa- 
youred us with two excellent papers 
on Cowper’s poem of the Vask, hav- 
ing apperently suspended his re- 
marks, the tollowing miscellaneous 
observations on the poet and his 
works, aay, perhaps, in the mean 
time, be thought worthy of a place 
in your miscellany. 

In the poem of Retirement, where 
the author is discussing the subject 
oi the works calculated to iorm the 
innocent recreation of the retired 
man, Cowper writes : 

Nor his, who, forthe bane of thousands born» 


Built God a church, and laugh’d his word 
to scorn. 


Does this refer to Voltaire ? 

In the third volume of Madame de 
Stael’s posthumous work, entitled 
* Considerations on the French Re- 
volution,” the following lines from 
the Task are quoted ina passage Ce- 
scriptive of the patriousm of the 
Knglish :— 

Thee I «account still happy, and the chiel 

Among the nations, seeing thou art free ; 

My native nook of earth! Thy clime is rude, 

Replete with vapours, and disposes much 

Allhearts to sadness, and none more than 
mine : 


Yet, being free, Llove thee. - - 


To which is subjoined the following 
scholium : ‘ These verses are by a 
poet of admirable talent, but whose 
happiness was destroyed by his ex- 
treme sensibility. Ele was labouring 
under a mortal disease of melanche- 
ly; and when love, friendship, phi- 
losophy, every thing, added to his 
sufferings, a free country yetawaken- 
ed in his soul an enthusiasm which 
nothing could extinguish.”’—It is not 
correct to assert, Uhat patriotism was 
Christ. Obsery. No. 20 
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the on/y feeling capable of awakening 


lethargy. I fcar that by the word 
philosophy 1s intended religion ; a 
catachresis scarcely to be paralleled 
in ang author. 

There is a passage In the poem of 
Charity, which, although sugges:ed 
by the poet’s own views of the retri- 
butive justice of the Deity, has almost 
a prophetic appearance. It follows 
the allusion to the cruelties of the 
Spaniards in South America (in 
which, by the wy, there is perhaps 
some confusion of Mexican and Pe- 
ruvian history.) 


Oh could their ancient Incas rise again, 

How would they take up Israel’s taunting 
strain— 

Art thou, too, fallen, Iberia? D. we see 

The robber and the murd’rer weak as we ? 

Thou that hast wasted earth, and dar’d de- 
spise 

Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies, 

Thy pomp isin the dust, thy glory laid 

Deep in the pits thine avarice hath made. 

Art thou the god, the thunder of whose 
hand 

Roll’d over all our desolated land, 

Shook principalities and kingdoms down, 

And made the mountains tremble at thy 
frown ? 

The sword shall light upen thy boasted por- 
Cis, 

dnd waste them, as the sword has wasies 
Ours. 


Inthe Quarterly Review, vo]. VIII. 
p. 427, art. Belsham’s Life of the 
Rey. Theophilus Lindsey, the re- 
viewer, after Mr Belsham, represents 
Cowper as having, in the following 
passage, censured the subject of the 
narrative for quitune a church, the 
doctrines of which he disbelieved. 


They now are Geem’d the faithful, and are 
] 


Who, constant only in rejecting Thee, 
Deny thy Godhead with a martyr’s zeal, 
And quit their office for their error’s sake, 


Tas*, book VI, 


A proper consideration of the cha- 
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the context, would bave convinced 
the critic, that the poet never in- 
tended to censure the act of seccs- 
sion, but merely the opinions which 
led to that secession, or rather the 
wrong dispositions in which, as he 
conceived, those opinions originated. 
Blind, and in love with darkness ! yet ev’n 
these 
Worthy, compar’d with sycophants, who 
kneel 
‘thy Name adoring, and then preach thee 
man ! 

Were the words, ** constant only 
tn rejecting thee,” intended as an al- 
jusion to the many-coloured opinions 
of Priestley 2? Cowper’s relation, 


Spencer Madan, was the author of 


some letters addressed to Priestley. 

In the late edition of Cuwper’s 
works, in ten small volumes, his few 
prose publications are omitted, as 
ulso his Oiney Hymns, his Transla- 
tions from Madame Guyon, his post- 
liumous Memoirs of himself (a work, 
it may be, fitter for private than ge. 
neral circulation,) a humerous Epis- 
tle to the Rey. Mr. Bull, which I 
have not seen except in Greathead’s 
Brief Memoir of Cowper, to which it 
is subjoined, and a Puem written un- 
der the influence of some early dis- 
appointments, and found only in Hay- 
ley and Greathead ; a piece, which, 
even if it were interesting on no other 
account, would be so as displaying a 
curious contrast between his carly 
and his latter style of poetical diction 
and versification. ‘There were, no 
doubt, satisfactory reasons for the 
omission of some of the above named 
compositions. Toa future complete 
edition of Cowper, a well-written life 
of the poet would be a valuable ad- 
yunct; a life, [ mean, which shall 
contuin an accurate, and pious, and 
p! ilosophical comment on the events 
recorded, and a judicious explanation 
of the causes of his melancholy, and 
the manner of its connexion with his 
yeligion ; points which, if not pro- 
perly understood ( (and thev certainly 
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have been often misrepresented,) are, 
perhaps, liable to considerable abuse, 
and that too in contrary ways. Such 
awork might also contain critical 
observations upon his poems, his 
poetical character, and the influetice 
of his writings on the literature and 
morality of the age ; ws well as on the 
morality of our literature in particu- 
lar. Cowper is, in fact, the patriarch ot 
alarge part of the present generation 
of poets, at least of the moral class. 
A commentary on various passages 
in the poems might also be of service. 

The following passages in our au- 
thor may be noticed as either paral- 
lelisms with or imitations of, other 
authors, ancient and modern. Iam 
far from charging the poet generally 
with plagiarism in the several in- 
stances which I have collected o’ 
coincidence. Dr. Johnson, in his 
admirable remarks on plagiarism in 
the Rambler, bas forcibly shewn how 
very unfair it is to charge an author 
with this literary crime, on such eyi- 
dence as that which is often produc- 
ed to substantiate the charge. I refer 
your readers to hisremarks and illus- 
trations. 


1. ’fis born with all, the love of Nature’s 
works : ° ° > 

Ev’n in the stifling bosom of the town 

A garden, in which nothing thrives, hag 
charms 

That south the rich possessor, ———— 

Are they not all proofs, 

That man, immured in cities, still retains 

His inward inextinguishable thirst 

Of rural scenes? Tash, book IV 

Novistine locum potiorem rure beato ? 

Est ubi plus tepeant hiemes ? etc. —— 

Nempe inter varias nutritur sylva columnas 

Laudaturque domus longos que prospici! 
agros. 

Naturam expelles furca licet, usque re 
curret, 

Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix 

Hor. Ep lib. 1. x. 1. 14. 





I have forborne to quote the whole 
of the two passages, for the sake o 
brevity : the classical reader wil! b¢ 
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eratified by Comparing them. Ho- 
race was evidently a favourite author 
with Cowper. The coincidence here, 
however, might easily be accidental. 


2. Othou, resort and mart of all the earth, 

Chequer’d with all complexions of mankind, 

And spotted with all crimes ; in whom J 
see 

Much that I love, and more that I admire, 

And alithat I abhor ; thou freckled fair, 

hat pleasest and yet shock’st me; 1 can 
laugh, 

And I can weep, can hope, and can despond, 

Feel wrath and pity when I think of thee ! 

Tash, book ILE. ad fin. 
(See also the conclusion of the first book.) 


Similar to this is the /anguage of 
Dryden in his Medal : 


London! thou great empire of our isle ! 

© thou too bounteous, thou too fruitful Nile! 

How shall I praise or curse to thy desert, 

Or separate thy sound from thy corrupted 
part ? 


Dryden, however, is speaking of 
the jolitical merits and demerits of 
his subject ; Cowper of the moral. 


oS 


> —— that confident adddress, 

Those habits of profuse and lewd expense, 

That scorn of all delights but those of sense, 

Which, though in plain plebians we con- 
demn 

With so much reason, all expect of them. 

Tirociniunr. 

Alea turpis, 

Turpe et adulterium mediocribus ; hec 
eadem illi 

Omnia cum faciant, hilares nitidique vacan- 
tur. Fuo. Sat. XI. 








4 So manifold, ail pleasing in their kind, 

All healthful, are th’ employs of rural life, 

Reiterated as the wheel of time 

Runs round ; still ending, and beginning 
still. Tasf, book IL. 

——redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus, 

° Virg Georg. II, 401. 


We owe to Cowper, perhaps, the 
best transfusion of the celebrated 
lines in the same Georgic : 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas ; 
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Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis 
avari ! Id 1. 490. 


Except, indeed, that he has rathef 
Christianized than translated the pas- 
sage : 


Happy the mortal who has traced effects 
To their First Cause; cast fear bencath 
his feet, 
And death, and roaring hell’s voracious 
fires. Motto to Verses on one of 
the Bills of Mortality. 


$. ——— The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the fly, 
That spreads bis motley wings in th’ eye of 
noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 
Tash, book III. 
(See also the conclusion of the third para 
graph of ** Truth.) 
Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That, wand’ring loose about, | 
Grow up and perish like the summer fiie. 
Sams 2Agonistes. 


6. And all her love of God a groundless 
claim, 
A trick upon the canvas, painted flame. 
Conv. rsation. 
Love is no more a violent desire ; 
*Tis a mere metaphor, a painted fire ; 
Dryden's Prologues. 


~. And ev’ry moment’s caim, that soothe 
the breast, 
Is given in earnest of eternal rest. 
Epistle to a Protestant Lady in France. 
In stull small accents whispering from the 
ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
Original Copy of Gray’s Elegy. 


8. Their way was on the margin of the 
land, 
O’er the green summit of the rocks, whose 
base 
Beats back the roaring surge, scarce heard 
so high. Tash, book VJ. 
—— the murmuring surge, 
That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. 
King Lear, Act lV. Sc. 5. 





9. For where was pubiic virtue ever found 
Where private was net ? Can he fove the 
whote, 





588 Cowperiana. 


Who loves no part : ? He bea nation’s friend, 
Who isin trath the friend of no man there? 
Can be be s:renuous in his country’s cause, 
Wio slights the charities, for whose dear 
sake 
‘That country, if at all, is to be lov’d ! 
Task, book V. 


‘O yap whirl wai WAT Wovnposy cus 


a TOTH FEyosTo Puuazuzos yenoeris cudso Te 
CLATATA KLE GINEITATA ‘tgnees fen TT} @Y, 
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Scianitin oud $72 6 shiz movnpoc, cum ogy Tore 
yivosto Oncota ypuorse. “Esch de Cor. Xxix. 


This remarkable coincidence has 
also been noticed in the Quarterly 
R ‘view, art. Giffurd’s Political Lite 
of Pitt. 


Those of your readers who are fa- 
miliar with Cowper’s Letters, will re- 
collect the name.o! Hurdis, the well- 
known and amiable author of the Vil- 
lage Curate. It may be no unsuitable 
supplement to the Cowferiana, to 
inserta select extract or two from 
an author who, in manner and spirit, 
bears, though on a smaller scale, a 
considerable resemblance io that pe- 
et; displaying tn the midst of much 
carelessness, some rather insipid de- 
scription and much prosaic writing, 
muchof Cowper’s freshness of ex- 
pression, liveliness of palnung, and 
purity and kinduess of sentiment. 
The following is the opening of the 
second part. 


Ye gentle pow’rs, if any such there be, 
(And, if there be not, ’tis a sweet mistake 
To think there be) that day by day unseen, 
When souls, unanimous and link’d in love, 
In sober converse spend the vacant hour, 
Hover around, and in the cup of life 

A cordial pour which all its bitter drowns, 
And gives the hasty minutes as they pass 
Unwonted fragance; come and aid my song, 
Tn that clear fountain of Eternal Love 


Which flows for aye at the right hand of 


Him, 
The great Incomprehensible, ye serve, 
Dip my advent’rous pen, that nothing vile, 


[ Sept. 


Of the chaste eye or ear unworthy, may 
In this my eariy song be seen or heard. 


The following beautiful passage is 
from another part of the poem. 


In such a silent, cool, and wholesome hour, 

The Author of the worid from heaven 
came 

To walk in paradise, well-pleased to mark 

The harmless deeds of new-created man. 

And sure the silent, cool, and wholesome 


hour 

May still delight Him, our Atonement 
made. 

Who knows but as we walk he walks un. 
seen, 

And sees and well approves the cheerful 
task 

The fair one loves?) He breathes upon the 
pink, 

And gives it odour; touches the sweet 
rose, 

And makes it glow ; beckons the evening 
dew, 


And she Js it on the lupin and the pea ; 

Then smiles on her, and beautifies her 
cheek, 

With gay good-humour, happiness, and 
health 

So all are passing sweet, and the young 
Eve 

Feels all her pains rewarded, all her joys 

Perfect and unimpaired. But who can 
love, 

Ofheavw’nly tem per, to frequent your walks, 

Ye fashion-} loving belles?) The human soul 

Your pestilent sien ment hates; how then 

Shall He approve, who cannot look on 
guilt ? 


The following inscription was writ- 
ten by the author for the tomb of a 
younger sister, 


Farewell, sweet maid: whom, as bleak 
Winter sears 

The fragrant bud of Spring, too early blown, 

Untimely death has nipt. Here take thy 
rest, 

Inviolable here! while we, than thou 


Less favour’d, through the irksome vale of 


life 
Toil on in tears without thee. Yet not long 
Shail death divide us—Rapid is the flight 
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of pfe, more rapid than the turtle’s wing, 

And soon our bones shall meet—Here may 
we sleep, 

Here wake together !* and by His “ dear 
might,” 








ee Er 


* | have promised her,” says he, in a 
letter to Cowper on the occasion, “‘ thatshe 
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W ho conquer’d Death for sinful man,ascend 
Together hence to an eternal home ! 





shall sleep beside me, and have anporvied 
her a place at my mght hand; a situation 
she always lovec, ard from which, God 
knows, I never wished her to depart.” 
SCIPIO 4MILIANUS, 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reply to the Ingutry of Mr. Steven 
into the Abuses of the Chartered 
Shoo sin Ireiand. By the Rev. R. 
N Ho«ver, A. B. Curate of Dun- 
dak, Divcese of Armagh. Dun- 
dalk: 1818. pp, 32 

General i.cport of the Charter Schools 
of I eiand, visited tn the Summer 
and Autumn of the Year 1817, pre. 
sentid to the Incorporated Society 
in the Month of February i818. 
By the Rev. Evras PHacKERAY, 
A. M. Vicar of Dundeik, and tor- 
merly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Dublin: 1818 pp 68. 


Ix our Number for March last, we 
gave some account of a pamphlet 
published by Mr. R. Steven, on the 
suiject of “the Cuartered Schools 
of Ireland.’ The statements which 
that pamphlet contained have produc- 
ed « vindication of those schools from 
tke pes of Mr. Horner, in which it 
is sflirimed,that the greatest part of 
Mr, Steven's delineation is utterly 
Stouncless as applied to their enist- 
Ing circumstances. He complains, 
and certainly with some shew of jus- 
ce, that Mr. Steven should have 
Previously entered into no ficrsonal 
€xumination of the schools whicn he 
So unsparingly attacks, and that he 
Should have cited no printed docu- 
ments on the subject,of a later date 
"tn thirty years. We conclude, 
OWever, that during that lon 
Only one printed document bas made 
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of the Commissioners of Edurcation 
made to the Government in 1809, 
and afterwards laid before the House 
of Commons—because it is the only 
one to which Mr. Horner relers. 
H :d there been any other, be curht 
to have pointed it out Assutuing 
that we are Correct In supposing that 
this Report is the only additional 
source of information respecting 
these schools, which has issued from 
the press since the year 1788, we 
think the public have sull some right 
to complain of the obscurity that has 
enveloped the conduct of an insti u- 
tion which has been supported at so 
large an expense to the nation, and 
which the clearest evidence had 
shewn to have been most shametully 
mismanaged 

To this Report, on which Mr. Hor- 
ner lays great stress, we ourselves 
have pot had access; and we cannot 
therefore venture to state whet may 
be its general bearing on the question 
at issue between that genveman and 
Nr. Steven: but, without doubt, the 
extrects produced by Mr. Ilorner 
are of such a decisive character, that 
it will be necessary for Mr. Steven 
toexplain why his inguiy was not 
directed to this document as well as 
to those which had preceded it. 

Mr. Edgeworth Is the principle 
witness adduced Ly Mr. Horner. He 
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efficacious, practical, free from bigo- 
try, and in every respect such as to 
put it beyond the reach of private 
defamation or public censure.”” With 
allour respect for Mr. Edgeworth, 
however, we must think that bis tes- 
timiony is somewhat too general and 
unmeasured for the purpose of satis- 
factory vindication, especially as we 
shall find that, eight years afterwards, 
when Mr. Thackeray inspected these 
schools, there still remained some de- 
fects in their administration, which 
miglit very reasonably call for cen- 
sure and reform. 

Mr. Horner affirms, that the ani- 
madversions of Mr. Howard and Sir 
J. Fitzpatrick had produced their in- 
tended cffect in the increased com- 
forts and improvement of the chil- 
dren, and that those establishments 
have now attained toa state of con- 
siderable excellence. He supports 
this assertion by bringing forward 
from the Report of 1809 two addi- 
tional witnesses, Mr. Corneille, Se- 
cretary to the Board of Education, 
and Dr. Beaufort. Tie former ex- 
presses “the very great satisfaction 
he experienced from the very gene- 
rai good state of the Society’s schools 
which he had been sent to visit and 
inspect.’”? And the latter speaks thus: 
“ Tt appears that this great number 
of childrep are trained up in healih, 
cleanliness, and good order ; and, al- 
though they may be better instructed 
in some schools than others, yet in 
all they arc reasonably well taught 
to read and write, and ajl jearn their 
duty to God and man.”’ 

‘When our Report,” adds Mr. 
Edgeworth, ** passes through the 
hands of Government to the public 
at large, it will be compared with 
Mr. Howard’s just representations 
of these schools at a former period. 
The comparison will give an irre- 
fragable proof of the gradual and in- 
creasing attention which is now paid 
to the lowest classes of people in Ire- 
luand.’? It does not appear, however, 


‘hat this Report, though laid on the 


table of the House of Commons, was 
ever given to the public. And we 
the more regret this circumstance, 
as Mr. Horner’s extracts from it are 
very scanty, Consisting indeed only 
of the passages which we have above 
transcribed. At the same time, 
enough transpires to shew that the 
Report did not consist exclusively ot 
panegyric ; for it is observed by Mr. 
Horner, that while the witnesses 
“bestowed praise on all that me. 
rited approbation, their censure was 
inflicted on all that merited re. 
proof.” No further particulars, ex. 
cept in the way of incidental refe. 
rence, are given of this important do- 
cument on which Mr. Horner seems 
mainly to rely as establishing the ex- 
treme inaccuracy of Mr. Steven's 
statements. This charge of inaccu- 
racy, however, will turn upon the 
fact, whether Mr. Steven had this 
document before him. Mr. Horner 
more than insinuates that he had: he 
says, ‘* Mr. Steven’s own words im. 
ply his having read it.”? He leaves, 
therefore, the inference to be drawn 
that he could not have overlooked 
it, but must have suppressed the in- 
formation which it contained. 

The assertion of Mr. Steven, that 
the children of Papists have been 
kidnapped, or torn from their pa- 
rents, to fill these schools, Mr. Hor- 
ner states to be utterly unfounted. 
The very form of admitting a child 
to the Charter Schools requires that 
the father, or the mother, or the next 
of kin if both should be dead, should 
cntreat fcr the admission, and should 
give a full and voluntary consent ( 
the child being educated in the prin: 
ciples of the Protestant religion — 
He endeavours, also, to convict M! 
Steven of some exaggeration in his 


statement of the finances of the So J 


ciety. Instead of 60,000/., the suf 
at which Mr. Steven had estimated 
its annual income, Mr. Horner mai- 
tains, thatit amounts only to 50,000! 
But even this last sum is so very large 
as to give the public a fair right '€ 
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expect the most important results 
from its application. The National 
Egucation Society, in the seven or 
eiyht years of its existence, has pro- 
duced,on the population of this coun- 
iry, effects of vast extent and magni- 
tude, compared with which the results 
of the Chartered Schools in Ireland, 
during the same period,dwindle down 
into perfect insignificance ; and yet 
the whole amount of the funds, which 
the former has had to expend, has not 
exceeded the income of the latter for 
a single year. ‘he two socicties pro- 
ceed, it Is true, On different plans. 
But why is notthe most efficient plan 
adopted in Ireland, the country which 
is acknowledged on all hands to stand 
most in need of it? The objection 
of Mr. Horner to the substitution of 
a different course of education in the 
place of that pursued in the Char- 
tered Schools—namely, that ‘* the 
defects of a different course can only 
be fully ascertained by the test of 
years, and can only be known, when 
to know them may be fruitless’— 
will have no weight whatever, in op- 
position to the experience furnished 
in Scotland by its parochial schools, 
and in this country by the National 
and Lancasterian institutions.~- There 
was, it 1s true, one grand purpose 
which might have been served by the 
Chartered Schools ; we mean that 
of educating schoolmasters for Ire- 
jJand. Had this object been attended 
to, we might have long since witnes- 
sed the most beneficial effects flow- 
ing from their institution to the whole 
population of that neglected country. 
As matters haye been conducted, the 
Chartered Schools Society, with an 
admitted income of 50,000/. per an- 
num, has not succeeded in furnishing 
fit schoolmasters even for their own 
iorty or fifty schools. And now, for 
the first time, as we Iearn from Mr. 
Thackeray, the Committee of the 
Society are called to deliberate upon 
the propriety of taking measures for 
he education of male and female 


teachers. But we are anticipating 
Mr. Thackeray’s interesting Report, 
to which we shall now turn our at. 
tention. 

In the year 1817, Mr. Thackeray, 
accompanied by his lady, inspected 
the whole of the Chartered Sciools : 
and, at the clase of his tour, render- 
ed to the Society a minute and cir- 
cumstantial Report of each, which 
we trust will be laid before Parlia- 
ment in the ensuing session. The 
Report now published contains only 
such general remarks as had been 
suggested to him by what he saw. 
To these we will briefly advert. 

An uniformity of dress has been 
adopted in the Society’s schools, and 
the clothing of the boys is supplied 
from Dublin; so that there is now, 
in Mr. Thackeray’s opinion, a grea- 
ter Security that the materials will be 
good than when they were supplied 
by the masters. The girls, however, 
are still supplied by the mistresses, 
and the materials are stated to be, in 
some instances, inferior ; in addition 
to which some useful articles are 
wanting. On the whole,a great im- 
provement Is reported to have taken 
place as to the comforts of good 
clothing, and as to neatness and clean- 
liness inthe managementof it. And 
yet itis clear, that much siill remains 
to be done on this important head. 
* In some schools,” says Mr. Thack- 
eray, “these points are by no means 
neglected ; and though in others 
more attention is requisite, there are 
very few instances of striking disre- 
rard,’” Something, he says, 1s still 
required “in order to make the 
schools universally creditable, and to 
ensure to the children all the com- 
fort which good clothing affords.’’ 
This Mr. Thackeray regards as of 
“ vital importance,’ “ because it will 
otherwise be impossible to form those 
habits of neatness and decency which 
it is one of the important objects ef 
the Society to introduce.” 

Mr, Thackeray speeks of the 
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schools as generaily bealthy : all ex- 
cep’ ove have be n exempt trom the 
late epraemic. A lew scuools, how- 
ever, heve been discredited by the 
prevalence of ophthalmia and ring- 
worm, and more by the blameable 
neglect of cutaneous eruptions. We 
d'aw a more unfivoursbie inference 
respecting health from the generality 
of the following apvlogetical obser- 
vations than even from these admit- 
ted instances of culpable neglect. 
‘© To judge fairly,” says Mr, Thack- 
eray, ‘on this head, it is necessary 
to remember that these institutions 
are open to poor children of every 
descripti n; that as there is no ad- 
mission under six years old, bad 
nursing, bed feeding, end consequent 
disease, may have made deep inroads 
before that age upon the constitution ; 
besides, that maladies rooted in the 
frame may not appear unul after that 
period.” Is there, then, no medical 
examination instituted before chil- 
dren are received into these schools ? 
Is it possible that deefi inroads on the 
constitution of a child of seven years 
of age, or even that maladies rooted 
in the frame, should in any m.terial 
number of instances evade the scru- 
tiny, we willnot say, of medical skill, 
but even of a superficial dunes 
who has been accustomed to Contem- 
plate the varying appearances of his 
own children 2?) What would be said 
to the conductors of Christ’s Hospt- 
tal or any other great school on the 
E:nglish side of the channel, who 
should preface their Report of the 
health of their pupils with such an 
anticipated defence as this? The 
reasonable presumption would be, 
that there was much il health among 
the chidren, and consequently much 
neglect in the pemicers of that par- 
ticular seminary. Such a mode of 


defence, indeed, if it could be admit- 
ted, would be equaliy available to the 
cotton-spinners of Lancashire as to 
the schoolmasters of lreland. 

Mr. Thackeray has remarked, that 


the progressive improvement which 
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in most instances is observable 
the maoners and gener | appearance 
of the children, is 10) proportion to 
the altenilun of the visitors and ¢, 
chists, and the kind conduct of = 
masters and mistresses; and he very 
properly recommends that the mas. 
ters and mistresses, who-e neglivence 
has led to different results, should be 
made to feel that their continuance jp 
office will depend on their future care 
and fidelity. 

Mr. Thackeray’s observations on 
the education yiven in these schools 
are far more creditable to him than 
they are to the Society. They seem 
to us to indicate a lamentable failure 
in the main object of its institution, 
Let Mr. Thackeray here speak for 
himself. 


“In this respect the schools of the So. 
ciety differ greatly from each other. In 
several of the schools the masters have per- 
suaded themselves, that they are not concerned 
in the education of the children, but merely in 
their domestic and general superin tendence. 


‘‘ Where masters have formed this erro. 
neous opinion, the ushers are, in some in- 
stances, bu! ii? qualified to discharge the du- 
ties of instruction. 


“ The difficulty of obtaining teachers is 
universally acknowledged throughout  Ire- 
land: the Society, the: ‘efore, have too fre. 
quently been compeiled to be satisfied with 
the best they could obtain. Ihave already 
expressec| iny persuasion, that they may 
have, in their own institution, the very best 
remedy for this defect; and that by a pro- 
per course, they may not only derive from 
their establishment the means of its own 
great improvement, but also make it be: 
come an cxtensive! national good, 


“ The demand in Ireland for parish clerks, 
schoolmasters, and mistresses, in her pre- 
sent anxiety for information, appears to me 
to be such as would employ one half of the 
cuildren annually sent out of the Society’s 
schools : and Iam inclined to believe, that 
if institutions, such as [have suggested to 
the Board, were once formed, applications 
would soon be ~_ from every quarter. 
The progress in common education, i 
che iding und = -his pling reading, writing, 
spelling, and acucmpts, is in many schools 
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highly respectable ; in several schools only 
moderately good ; and in some fe Ww, very 
defective. Lie circumstances just refer- 
red to sufficiently account for this ditfe- 
rence. 

«| must once more observe, that I see 
no means of ensuring general efficiency 
except that already pointed out, This, and 
this alone, would remedy detective schools, 
aid improve the best. 

«“ The sensible advantages, thus secured, 
would obviate objections which at present, 
even some Protestants, start against the 
Charter School Establishment. 

“ft would be universally felt, that the 
pubiie money could not be better expended, 
thas in not only communicating competent 
education to those who would otherwise 
be neglected, but in continually training 
apt ond able instruments, who might 
communicate to multitudes, the beneficial 
habics formed in themselves by lengthened 
discipline and complete instruction.” pp. 
14—16. 


Wioiat a picture does the above ex- 
tract exhibit of the inefficiency of 
this great and expensive establish- 
ment! What must be the system 
of regulation, inspection, and con- 
troul, when masters cou!d be suffered 
to continue for one Gay, not to say 
for years, under the delusion that 
they had nothing to do with the edu- 
cation of the children! And then 
the ushers, who are their only sub- 
Stitutes, are sometimes altogether 
infit for the office of teaching! And 
this, be it remembered, is the Report 
made in the year 1817 respecting the 
Schools of a society possessing an 
annual income of upwards of 50,0002, 
and having therefore ample means, 
by the judicious appropriation of a 
Small part of this sum, to procure 
teachers eminently qualified tor their 
office from the central National or 
Lancasterian schools in England. 
From these sources schoolmasters 
have been procured during the last 
six or seven years for almost all parts 
of the world. In that time, the Na- 
tional Education Society alone has 
sent forth nearly one thousand new 
teachers: and yet in Ireland the libe- 
rality of the public is shamefully 
Wasted, because the conductors of 
Christ. Obsery. No. 291, 
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this institution have not been at the 
pains to procure or to rear proper 
lustructors.. The demand for school- 
masters in Ireland, it is known, has 
long been great; so great, that an in- 
stitution hus existed for ten years 
past, supported by the voluntary do- 
nations chiefly of persons in England, 
for the express purpose of educating 
Irish schoolmasters. ‘The Chartered 
Schools, no less than the other schools 
in Ireland, have languished for want 
ofcapable teachers; and yet now, for 
the first time, does It appear even to 
have been suggested to the Commit- 
tee, that a part of the enormous funds 
al their disposal might be beneficial- 
ly applied in preparing the indispen- 
sable means of making the whole 
available to any certain and perma- 
nent purposes of good. But to pro- 
ceed— 

The religicus instruction of the 
children in a third of the schools is 
confined almost entirely to the re- 
petion of catechisms, which Mr 
‘Thackeray justly considers as fur- 
nishing Inadequate means of informa- 
tion on this all-important subject. 
In the other two-thirds of the schools 
he states that religious instruction is 
communicated to a much larger ex- 
tent, embracing the historical and 
prophetical parts of Scripture.-- Why 
the doctrinal should be omitted we 
know not. Mr. Thackeray strongly 
recommends that the pupils should 
further be made not only well ac- 
quainted with, but interested in, the 
Liturgy—a point “which has not 
hitherto been attended to in the 
manner which the case requires.”’ 

The state of religion and morals 
in the schools depends, in the view 
of Mr. Thackeray, mainly on the 
masters and mistresses. Where 
they are steady, vigilant, and judi- 
cious, things proceed satisfactorily ; 
while a contrary conduct on their 
parts leads to directly opposite re- 
sults. He suggests various remedies 
for this evil. The only effectual one, 
however, appears to us to be the in- 
stant removal of Incompetent oy nev 
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ligent masters and mistresses, and 
the substitution of others who not 
only understand the duties of their 
office, but will be zealous and con- 
scientious in discharging them. Mr. 
Thackeray subjoins a remark, which 
has naturally arrested our attention. 
He doves not yield, he says, to ** repre- 
sentations unfavourable to the moral 
character of schools, as if they were 
infected by some inherent taint not 
possible to be expelled.” Such rep- 
resentations he considers but as an 
apoiogy for negligence on the part 
of superintendents.—\Ve have no 
doub: that Mr. Thackeray is right 
in refusing his assent to such posi- 
tions; and yet what can we conceive 
of a staie of things which requires 
so very singular an observation as 
this? Ic has become, it would seem, 
a question in Ireland, founded, partly 
at least, on the interior conduct of 
the Chartered Schools, whether 
schools as such—schools generally 
—are not infected with some incura- 
ble moral plague. What has Mr, 
Steven asserted which speaks more 
powerfully than this passage does re- 
specting the mismanagement of this 
institution? 

The suggestions of Mr. Thacke- 
ray are always judicious and intelli- 
gent, and we trust they will be at- 
tended to by the Committee ; but he 
feels strongly, what we also feel, that 
all will be absolutely “fruitless, so 
long as schools are committed to in- 
competent superintendents.” He 
dwells on this point so frequently and 
so strongly, recurring to itagain and 
again whenever an opportunity of- 
fers for fairly propounding the propo- 
sition, that it would seem as if there 
were some reason to fear lest the 
Committee might question its truth, 
or be insensible to its vital impor- 
tance. In this country the convic. 


tion is already so deeply wrought, 
that without a competent teacher it 
would be useless to maintain a semi- 
nary for instruction, that the mere 
fact of incompetency, being once 


[Sepr, 


proved, would seem to leave its ma. 
Nagers no option as to the Course they 
Should pursue. The case, however, 
seems to be different in the sister 
kingdom. 

The farms which the masters of 
the Chartered Schools hold, appear 
to Mr. Thackeray to interfere very 
materially with their duties to their 
pupils ; and they defend, in many in- 
stances, their neglect of those duties, 
by alleging the absolute necessity of 
attending to their farms. But why 
should the Committee impose unon 
them obligaiions which cannot be 
reconciled? ‘To us it forms another 
strong objection to the plan of con. 
verling the schoolmasters into far. 
mers, that the farms are to be culti. 
vated for the master’s profit by the 
labour of the youth under his care, 
This mode of proceeding involves in 
it, as Mr. Steven has well shewn, the 
most injurious consequences ; and, in 
fact, holdsout a premium to the mas- 
ter for the violation of his duty to 
his pupils and to the Society. We 
earnestly hope, therefore, that this 
evil will be entirely removed. 

In conclusion:—we are much 
pleased with Mr. Thackeray ; but he 
certainly has not succeeded in recon- 
ciling us to the present administra- 
tion of the Chartered Schools ia 
Ireland. {f a portion of its funds 
were employed in the establishment 
and conduct of a central school in 
some eligible situation, where from 
500 to 1000 persons of both sexes 
might be educated for teachers of 
parochial and charity schools; and 
if the remainder were appropriated 
to the support of day schoolsin every 
parish of Ireland, how much more 
extensive and unequivocal would be 
the good achieved! If a sufficient 
sum were applied to the first object 
for only a few years, Ireland might 
be saturated with schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, and the greater 
part even of that appropriation 
might then be at liberty to be di- 
rected to other objects of education 
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in that interesting portion of his 
Majesty’s empire. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that, while we animadvert on Irish 
mismanagement in the department of 
education, we are insensible to the 
existence of many still more flagrant 
instances of the abuse and perver- 
sion of funds destined to the educa- 
tion of the poor, and to other chari- 
table purposes, in our own country. 
We hope in no long time to lay the 
whole of this opprobrious case be- 
fore ourreaders. In the mean time, 
we trust that the Committee of Fif- 
teen in Dublin will be actively em- 
ployed in carrying into effect the 
wise suggestions of Mr. Thackeray, 
so that the Chartered Schools may 
at length be madc to yield something 
of an adequate return for the im- 
mense expenditure which they oc- 
casion. 


a 


Calebs, ou le Chsix dune Efnouse, 
Romaz moral, contenant des KRe- 
margucs sur les Usages et les De- 
voirs domestiques, sur la Religion 
e¢ sur les Meurs. Par Made. 
HannaAu More. Traduit de 
Anglais sur la treizieme édition, 
par Xi. Huser, de Hartwell-Farm. 
A Paris, chez P. Mongie l’Ainé, 
Libraire, Boulevard Poissonnicre, 
No, 18.* 1817. 2 tom. pp. 970. 

{Celebs in Search of a Wife, a moral 
Tale, &c.) 


Or the valuable work of which the 
above, as far as Iinelish critics may 
presume to judge, is not only a faith- 
ful but an elegant transilaticn, it was 
our lot to give a copious accaunt 
shortly after its publication, before 
the public sanction had been decJared, 
orthe name of the much-revered 
author was known. In that Review, 
we ventured, nostro fiericulo, to ate 
‘bute very high merit both to the 


*It may be had likewise of Bossange 
and Masson, French booksellers, Great 
Marlborough Street 
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work and its unknown author, con- 
cluding our remarks in the following 
terms. 

** We have spoken of the defects 
of this work, but how shall we find 
proper terms in which to speak of 
its merits? The sentiments ex- 
pressed in Celebs are so congenial 
to those which we have ever ap- 
proved and Jaboured to inculcate, 
thatan eulogy passed upon the wri- 
ter would be an eulogy on ourselves. 
To say all we feel would appear both 
adulation and vanity; and to say less 
would be unjust. We must be con- 
tent to deny to ourselves the most 
pleasing of all offices, and leave the 
reader to collect our opinion from 
the general tenor of this article. Yet 
were it permitied us to express the 
feelings of delight, admiration, and 
gratitude with with we have perused 
these volumes—delight in anticipat- 
ing their usefulness, admiration at 
the genius and virtues of the author, 
and gratitude for the consecration of 
such talents to the cause of truth 
the writer would not think us either 
jealous or insensible of excellence. 
May the Father of all goodness bless 
this work to his glory in the advance. 
ment of piety and happiness! To 
Hira doubtles it is a pleasant sacrj- 
fice; and what are the applauses 
even of the wise and good compared 
with /7is favour, ‘in whose presence 
is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures for evermore !’”’ 
(Christ. Obkerv. 1809, p. 121.) 

Decisive, however, as were our 
views as to the merits of the work, 
and sanpuine as were our expecta- 
tions of its success, we could not 
have anticipated the full tide of its 
popularity, or the religious benefits 
with which its perusal has been, in 
very Numerous cases, accompanied. 
While the invaluable ‘ Practical 
View” of a revered senator, whose 
name is his best panegyric, has ats 
tracted the attention of no small 
number of the more serious and 
readine partof “the higher and mid- 
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dle ranks of society,” the Celebs of 
Mrs. More has found its way into 
circles in which a didactic treatise, 
even with all the merited popularity 
of the one just mentioned, could 
scarcely have penetrated. Were it 
not that, to minds disciplined as those 
of both these excellent individuals 
have been by Christian principles, 
the benefits which it has pleased 
God to confer upon society by their 
publications is the best reward, we 
Might justly congratulate them on 
the literary celebrity of their pro- 
ductions, which we consider as al- 
ready ranked among the standard 
and classical writings of their native 
land. 

But to return to the work immedi- 
ately before us—we greatly rejoice 
to find that it has visited the conti- 
nent in the present French transla- 
tion: since the publication of which 
a Germen translation has appeared 
at Vienna, and may probably, before 
long, be followed by others in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. Of the merits 
ofthe original work we have nothing 
at present to Say, except to repeat 
our former opinion, with increased 
confidence, from the circumstance of 
the work having obtained a perma- 
nentas well as immediate popularity, 
and, what is of still more conse- 
quence, having been the happy 
means of bringing no small number 
of persons, especially among the 
younger members of society, to seri- 
ous and practical reflection upon the 
most important subjects which can 
occupy a human being. If those 
who turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as stars in the kingdom of 
heaven, we Cannot but anticipate 
what will be the happy lot of the au- 
thor of these volumes, who, at a pe- 
riod of life which usually demands 
perfect ease and retirement, has been 
found stil! active and at her post the 
moment her efforts were needed. 


We allude particularly to her exer- 
tions in the early part of last year, to 
stem once more the torrent of re- 
velutionary and irreligions publica 


[| Sept. 


tions by new accessions to her well. 
known tracts, some of which, we 
presume to think, steud as unrivailed 
in their own department of writing, 
as Coelebs dues in that which it has 
so peculiarly occupicd, and in which 
few, if any, of is Imitators have 
been able to succeed. 

The question of the merits of the 
original being thus set at rest, we 
shail have discharged our duty by 
mzking a few remarks connected 
with the translation. We cannot 
then but think that in the present 
degraded state of the French press, 
relative to every thing connected 
with the morals and highest interests 
of mankind, the appearance of such 
a work isan omen which ought to 
be hailed with considerable hope, 
We cannot, indeed, venture to pre- 
dict that ** C@lebs, ou le Choix d’une 
Epouse,”’ will rapidly attain its mer- 
ited rank in the meridian of Paris: 
indeed, the translator’s addition of 
the words ** Roman Moral” would in- 
dicate that he felt that any thing like 
didactic divinity was far above the 
region of ordinary Trench readers, 
who could not be tempted except by 
a tithe which promised something 
more fiyuent than a mere treatise. 
Indeed, the structure of the original 
work itself was a lawful stratagem 
of the author for attracting those to 
her graver matter who could be 
gained only through an_ indirect 
promise of amusement; and if they 
rose from the perusal of her pages 
with wiser beads or better hearts than 
before, they had certainly no occa- 
sion to lament the innocent snare 
which had been laid for their im- 
provement. We sincerely hope; 
though in this also we dare not pre- 
dict, at least to any considerable ex- 
tent, that a similar result will take 
place onthe other side of the chan- 
nel. At all events, considering how 
extensively the French language 1s 
spoken throughout Europe, itis cer 
tainly very important, that as matriy 
juteresting religious works as possi- 
ble should be accessible to its reac 
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ers, especially such as are likely, in 
apy me sure, to allay that hostulity to 
theclowical subjects which it has 
heen the Lon successful effort of the 
wm pia lost pay Lo produce. 

r «re iss however, still another 
view in which we gladly welcome 
this translation ; we Mean, us a use- 
ful and amusing reuding-be ok for the 
younger students In the French lan- 
guage, Its onthe introduction, 
which we most strongly recommend, 
inio private families and the supe rior 
orcer of seminaries of cducation, 
might be productive of great utility, 
esp wekilte as so few works of an un- 
exe -eptionable, or at least of a -s 
tively bencficial, tendency can be 
found amony that limited steck of 
French literature which usually finds 
its way to tbe hands of the vounger 
siudents of that Oita Keven of 
works writtenexpressly fu rthe rising 
generation, how seldom does one 
appear such as a Christian parent 
can willingly and without reserva- 
tion domesticate in his nursery or 
parlour circle. Without taking gros- 
ser Cases, even against such works as 
the popular tales of Madame de 
Genlis and Berquin’s L’Ami des 
Lufans, and a score of other French 
books used In educaticn, and espe- 
Claliy in female education, we could 
substantiate objections which a Brit- 
ish parent could not easily refute. 
But the original of the work before 
us, is So wel! known and so deserv- 
edly esteemed at home, and is so es- 
pecially calculated both to benefit 
the character and form the taste of 
young persons in the respectable 
ranks of life, that we can conceive of 
no possible objection to its introduc- 
ion in the manner we have mention- 
ed, except, perhaps, a fear that the 
translation is nota sufficiently correct 
and elegant specimen oi French com- 
position. On this point, however, 
we are happy to acd the testimony cf 
native critics whe have spoken of the 
translation as well as of the original 
In terms il considerable eulogy. 
Several reviews of the work have 
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been inserted in the continental jour- 
nals: the following, which appexred 
in a Paris paper, we shall sutmit to 
our readers, not because it is ine best, 
but because itis oneoftheshcortest,and 
was written by the pen of agree ce 
Stsé€l, whose judgment is doviiless 
the more impattic!, as Mrs. More 
has spoken of some of her wiiungs 
with considerable severity, anc cere 
tainly could not took tor much quare 
terat ber hancs. Wecanno:, theres 
fore butregard the following critique 
as highly honourable to che writer as 
well astothe suvject of her renarks. 
What a treasure bad that woman 
been, had her speculative talents been 
turned to the best ef purposes! She 
might, then, have becn as great a 


blessing to France as the writer 
whom she eculesizes has. been to 
Great Britain, and, instead of share 


} f 


ing only the barren daurels of human 
renown, might hase attained those 
higher honours which we have al- 
ready mentioned as so eminently be- 
longing to a sister writer, whose 
“piety” bas ever been 2s * prac al” 
as her “morels” were “ Christian.” 

“There is no nation,” remarks 
Madame de Stac!, “in which female 
authors are more numerous than in 
England, It may appear astonishing, 
that In a country where persons con- 
fine themselves so much to domestic 
life, the women should thus attend 
to pursuits which seem to be some- 
what foreignto them, But it is pre- 
ciscly because they pass the greater 
part of the year in the country, and 
live almost always in retirement, that 
intelligent persons feel the necessity 
of enlivening their existence by lit- 
erary speculations. 

“We pourtray passion in works 
of fiction because we desire to be 
free from its Influence in cur own 
persons, and invent imaginary scenes 
in order to vary the monotony of 
real life. Butthe novel, the transla- 
tion of which we now announce, was 
not composed with this intention. 

Wirs. Llannsh More is a lady eblirely 
deveted to religious pursuits ; and It 
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is to attract people of the worid, that 
She has consented to adopt that style 
of composition which is found, in 
the present age, to excite the greatest 
Ccurlosliy. 

“Coeiecbs, or the Bachelor, 1s 
seeking a wife who shall correspend 
with the idea which he has formed 
of happiness; and amongst all the 
ladies whoin he meets, Lucilla alone 
is attractive, and she is represented 
as eminently moral and picus.— 
The pictures of different females 
which are exhibited in this work, 
although perfectly innocent, are 
somewhat severe. The portraits 
which are employed as a contrast 
to the brillancy of virtue are drawn 
with talent and originality. It has 
been thought that they were intend. 
ed for reali characters ; a very natural 
suspicion,considering the verisimili- 
tude of the colouring. There are 
scenes described with so much beauty 
that they have supplied sudjects for 
the pencil. In short, even in Eng- 
jJand, C@lebs has passed tlirough 
thirteen editions*. What can we 
add to the force of this fact ? 

“It is necessary, however, to re- 
mark, that in England useful books 
are more read than they are with us. 
The English are less easily tired; 
they have less taste for novelty, being 
better satisfied with what is old: be- 
sides, good things, such as liberty, 
morality, and religion, being perfect- 
ly consistent with reason, are not 
with them subjects for irony. Still, 
however, great importance being 
now atteched in France to education, 
and that of young women in particu- 
lar being happily no longer confined 
to convents—which, though they 
might preserve them from every 
thing evil, conferred upon them no- 
thing good—it is of importance to 
become acquainted with one of the 
best books which England can offer 
us on the right method of uniting 
accomplishments with virtues in the 
instruction of females. Mrs. Han- 


* The fifteenth large edition is now on 
gale.—Epiror. 
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nah More does not confine herself 
solely to what concerns her own sex, 
but marks out the various classes of 
society according to their duties and 
capabilities. We cannot too earnest. 
ly recommend tothe attention of the 
reader a dialogue between two Eng. 
lish clergymen, Dr. Barlow and Mr, 
Tyrrel*,the latter of whom designs 
his son for the ecclesiastical profes. 
sion. Dr. Barlow, a strict and moral 
men, points out the necessity of lite- 
rary and philosophical studies, in or. 
der to teach religion more forcibly; 
while Mr. Tyrrel, who is represent- 
ed as trifling, though old and incredu- 
lous, disdains every kind of study, 
and considers the profession of a 
clergyman as a trade, the emolu- 
ments of which are the grand object. 

“ The death of this man, towards 
the close of the work, 1s very fine: 
nothing can excite more emotionthan 
the immediate change which takes 
place in frivolous minds. when, sud- 
denly, the great signal of death teach. 
es them all those truths which they 
have rejected during the season of 
health. We cannot too strongly 
recommend the perusal of this work. 
Religious instructions applied with 
knowledge of the world not unfre- 
quently possess a depth which en- 
lightens us as much on the affairs of 
this life as on Interests of a higher 
order ; and these religious reflections 
reveal to us by inspiration what ex- 
perience teaches us at the expense 
of many tears. 

‘The translation of Celebs is clear, 
easy, and scrupulously exact. This 
last quality is a convincing proof 
of the attachment of the translator 
to the author.” 

Yo this critique it will not be ne- 
cessary to add any thing, except to 
notice M. Huber’s preface, and to 
give a specimen of his translation. 


* The English reader needs not to be re- 
minded, that Tyrrel is not a clergyman, and 
that it is not his son but his nephew whom 
he designs for the church. This error is 
not the translator’s but Madame de Stael’s. 
—EDITOR. 
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The former consists of a short sketch 
of Mrs. More’s lite, and a eulogy 
on her writings. ‘To praise this 
work here,” he remarks, ‘ would 
not only be superZuous, but would 
be to assume an honour which seems 
to belong to England, and which ber 
most respectable auihors will doubt. 
lessone day claim. Toen, also, will 


arise in full chorus, the voices of 


that mulutude of persons of every 
class whum the author of this work 
has instructed, relieved, and consoled; 
and whose benedictions will follow 
her to the abode of her everlasting 
reward.” 

The specimen which we shall 
present of the translation shall be 
taken from the dialogue rcierred to 
by Madame de Staél. 


“Stanley: ‘Il n’est pas moins vrat, M. 
Tyrrel, qu’uo sermon est un ouvrage qui 
exige un plan régulier, tout comme un 
poe me ; il exige auss: a un certain point,tout 
comme une tragédie de Punité, de la combi- 
naison, des divisions, uv ordre clair, et 
méme quelque chose de l’exorde et de la 
pé oraison qu) appariiennent aux compost- 
tions de Purateur. Je ne veux pas dire 
qu'il soit toujours obhgé ce se servir de 
tou! cela; et un ecclésiastique circonspect 
(cela: surtout qui auroit a précher devant 
un .uditoire de gens de la premiere classe, 
et qui, pour sen faire estimer, soulaite 
exceiler dans Part de la composition) ne 
négligera pas plus qu’un poéte dramatique, 
de former son jugement pac la lecture de 
Longin et de Quintilien, Le versificateur 
pourra, il est vrai, plaire aun certain point 
par ja force de gun génie seulement, et celul 
gui compose des sermons, pourra se rendre 
instructif par la seule i fluence de sa pié'é ; 
Mais ni Pun ni Pautre ne seront de bons 
écrivains, s’ils ne possedent pas les princi- 
pes nécessaires pour bien écrire, et s’ils ne 
se forment sur les modeéles de bons ecri- 
vains.” 


“¢ Ecrire,’ dit Sir John, ‘est a un certain 
point un art, ou, si vous l’aimez mieux, 
un métier; et comme nul n’a ia bberé 
de s’établir dans un m@ier ordinaire, a 
moins d’avoir fait un long apprentissage de 
ses Secrets (mot usité, je crois, dans les 
brevets d’apprentissage,) de méme nul ne 
devroit prendre la plume d’écrivain, jus- 
qu’ ce qu’il conniit les mystéres de /’art 
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qu’il va exercer. On peut, méme sans 
talent, produire un livre ins:pide et insig- 
nifiant ; mais quelques talens qu’on ait, a 
moins d’avow les connoissances requises, 
on ne produira jamais men que d’impar- 
fait.’ 


“Tyrrel: ‘Malgré cela, je persiste 2 
croire que, dans un ministre de Pévangile, 
le lustre de Pérudition est du clinquant, et 
la sevesse humaine folie.’ 


“ Stanley : ‘Je suis tout-a-fait de votre 
avis,silapris Perudition pour due au leu de 
la regarder comme mnoyen; et 91 la réputa- 
tion, Vag ément, ou meme le profit human 
est son dermer but Dans un ecciés:astique, 
Pérudition sans religion n’est que de la 
fumée, ce n’est rien du tout; 1} p’en est pas 
ainsi de la religion sans érudition: je suis 
persuadé qu'il se fait beaucoup de bien par 
des ges gui sonten détaut a cet évard, 
mais qui abondent en zeéle et en piété ; car 
fe-bien qu’ils font est opéré par leur piété, 
et non par leur manque de lumiéres ; leurs 
travaux deviennent productifs par le talent 
qwils mettent en qcuvre, et non pur le 
manque d’un talent de plus. L'Esprit 
Dieu de peut opérer et souvent o; ére 
par de foibles instrumens, et la divine 
vérité peut accomplir ses vues par sa 
toute-puissance ; ms.s des cas particu. 
lers ne prouvent pas que l’instrument ne 
doive pas étre préparé pli et aiguisé pour 
Vouvrage auquel ilest deste Tout étu- 
diant devroit soigneusement prendre garde 
d ne pas dimiauer, par Veflet de son indo. 
lence, !a masse de réputation de son état; 
il ajouteroit a sa propre Emulation, sil 
vouloit se souvenir que !e clergé d’Augle- 
terre a toujours Gi¢ reconnu par les étran 
gers pour ui des corps les plus savans du 
monde.’ 


‘Barlow: *Ce qu’a dit M. Stanley sur 
le mérite du savoir, n’attaque point les 
vérités premicres et fondamentales; telies 
que celle-ci : * C’est ict ia vie éterneile, de 
connoitre Dieu et Jé-us-Christ qu'il a 
envoyé Jene désire connoitre autre chose 
que Jésus-Christ. L’homme, par sa nature, 
ne peut pas connoiire les choses qui ap- 
partiennent a Esprit de Dieu. Le monde 
n’a pas connu Dieu par la sagesse ;’ et cent 
passages parcels,’ 


“ Tyrrel: ‘Pour le coup, docteur, vous 
parlez un peu plus en ministre Chrétien: 
mais, a en juger d’aprcs notre conversation, 
vous plaidez tellement pour la raison hu- 
maine et la sciciice humaine, que cela don- 


ne & vos sentimens un air de paganisme.’ 
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‘L’orgueil de YVérudition 
1 
4 


“ Stanley: 
peut €tre humibé, sans que Vutilite ¢ 
Pécudition soufire, de ce que le monde n’est 
pas redevabie du Chiristianisme a une de- 
couverie huinaine, ni aux recherches de la 
Faison, mais a une 1é\élation immediate. 
Ceux qui aduptent votre facon de penser, 
M. iyrrel, cevroient se souvenir que 
Poouvre de Dieu, en changeant le caur, n’a 
pas pour bui de supp!éer aux facul'¢és hu- 
Manes. Dicu exige de ses serviteurs les 
plus atlectionrés Pexercice zéé de leurs 
tulens naturels, et s’7ilest un etre appelé 
plus gu’un autre a exercer la sagesse et le 
jugement qui sont en lui, c’est un ecclési- 
asiique rclivieux. Le Christianisme ne 
paralyse pas Tusage des dois naturels, 
mais il les dirige vers leur véritable but. 
Jai €'€ scuvent frappé ce cette distinction : 
gue Pennemi du genre humain s’empare de 
Vame parle moyen des passions et des sens, 
Pami divin de Viiomme s’adresse a ses facul- 
tés mteilectuctles, ‘les yeux de votre enten- 
dement ctant éclairés,”’ dit PApotre.” Tom. 
}. pp. 330—3355. 


~<a —~ 


The First Homily of “the former 
Book of Homilies: to whichis ad- 
ded,a Defence of the Bible Socicty, 
qith some account of its Proceed- 
ings, extracted from Statements 
and Documents fiublished by the 
Society. Londen: Hatchard. 1818. 
pp. 164. 


Ir is by no means our wish to review 
every work that may hereafter be 
writtcp on this much litigated sub- 
ject. We consider, tn Common with 
the author of the pampulet before us, 
the cause of the Society aS placed be- 
youd the reach of successful opposi- 
lion, and aic, therefore, UbWiling to 
prolong the controversy, Mut the au- 
thor of this pamphict fas taken a 
somewhat new and important line of 
argument. Ile views the prejudices of 
many valuable members of the is. 
tablished Church—prcjudices, justly 
so called, wherever they preclude in- 
quury or examinution—us the Only 
remaining obstacle, on this side of 
the Vatican, to its universal accep- 
tance and triumphant progress. He, 
addresses hitosclf exe 


‘ 
SS 03 be PsOuSs, elle 


therefore, 


‘ : : a ‘ 
CA VEely VW we Ci 
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tering into their feelings, meeting 
their doubts, examining their scry- 
pies, and exhibiting in favour of the 
cause which he advocates, such 4g 
ecneral view as, prior to experience, 
we should have thought irresistible. 
He bevins with reprinting the homily 
which has been entitled by our 
Church “a fruitful Exhortation to 
the Reading and Knowiedge of holy 
Scripture,” in order that the reader 
may have an opportunity of Judging 
how far the spirit of eur Establish: 
ment is froin laying fetters on the 
universal circulation of the Bible; 
and then, assuming that Circulation 
to be a good and necessary work, 
he proceeds to shew, that previ- 
ously to the exertions of this So- 
clety there was a great dearth of 
Bibles throughout the world, togeth. 
er with a great desire in Christendom 
for obtaining them ; and that the la- 
bours of the Society, however short 
they may fall of its ulumate object, 
have done much to diminish the one 
and to satisfy the other. This proof 
the author exhibits in the best and 
fairest way, by judicious selections 
from the Reports of the Society, 
and from other authentic records, 
which probably never fell in the way 
of its principal opponcnts, and the 
knowledge of which might often 
have the same effect on speculative 
objections, which the sight of real 
misery or distress sometimes pro- 
duces on previous Calculations of ex- 
pediency or prudence. He con- 
cludes his work witb particularly con- 
sidering those two grand objections 
tu the Society—the co-operation of 
Churchmen with Dissenters, and the 
hazardous experiment of circulating 
an infallible book without notes oF 
comments from fallible interpreters. 
The author is evidently a man wlio 
understands the sentiments and res 
pects the prejudices of the individu: 
uls with whom he has to contend; 
and, therefore, he is not likely to in- 
jure the cause which he advocates, o 
io irritate feelings which he de 
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sirey to conciliate. He adheres closely 
to the single design before him, and, 
by presenting to the mind of the rea- 
der one undivided question, scatters 
the clouds which some persons have 
jaboured to spread before it, and thus 
enables him to pronounce a direct 
and immediate answer. For this 
reason we think the book must have 
weight with all candid opponents. 

ii may be desirable, however, here 
to obviate an objection which may 
arise out of this very circumstance, 
The author writes exclusively for 
churchmen ; and, writing for them 
with one single view only, he leaves 
his readers in full possession of any 
prejudices which they may happen 
to entertain, except the one which 
he is immediately combating. Al- 
lusions are of course often made to 
those feelings of antipathy to Dissen- 
ters, Which may be supposed to ope- 
rate with many opponenis of the So- 
ciety ; anc it may be thought uncan. 
did by some of the dissenting bedy, 
to cite the objections against them, 
without saying how far any of them 
ure unfounded. But it would have 
been impossible to enter into the 
merits of any of these objections, 
without parting with one characteris- 
tic excellence of the work; that of 
confining the attention to one single 
question, and this only so far as 
churchmen are concerned in it. 
Whether Dissenters err in doctrine, 
in discipliue, or in both ; whether 
they separate from the Establishment 
on matters of high importance, or 
only on points of indifference ; or 
whether they differ most from us or 
from each other ; are questions which 
might distract the reader’s attention, 
but would not, so far as regards the 
real point at issue, materially affect 
his conclusion 

We approve, therefore, of ithe rea- 
soning inthe following passage. bich 
leaves ail the real subjects of dispute 
Cirist. Observ. No. 201. 
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between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
where on such an occasion they 
Should be, quite in the back ground. 


‘It has been urged that clergymen en- 
ter into an engagement, when they are ad- 
mitted into the sacred «ffice, ‘to be ready, 
with all faithful diligence, to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and sirange doc- 
trines, contrary to God’s word ;’ and that 
they cannot unite with Dissenters for the 
purpose of circulating the B:ble, without 
being guilty of a breach of this engagement ; 
it being conceived, probably, that by the act 
of assoctrating with Dissenters, or rather, as 
Tsaul before, of co-operating with them 
for the attainment of a specific purpose, 
every minister of the Establishment, so co- 
operating, does virtually declare that there 
is nothing erroneous or strange in the doc 
trines which those Dissenters maintain, and 
that thus he countenances and aids, rather 
than banishes and drives them away.” p. 
102. 


* This charge then, as I before observed, 
appears to be brought agamst those minis- 
ters of the Establishment who are members 
of the Bible Society, because, in promoting 
the objects of the Society, they must occa- 
sionally associate with Dissenters, the per- 
sons Who hold such doctrines. This sort 
of reasoning, however, seems to found it- 
selfon an assumption, of which the truth is 
far from evident ; namely, that, in order to 
check the progress of erroneous opinions, 
we ought to abstain from all intercourse 
with those who maimtain them, But surely 
the very converse of this is true. Perhaps 
the danger of appearing to countenance er- 
roneous doctrines, and the danger of being 
ourselves infected by them, may be reasons 
why we should withdraw ourselves from 
the society of those who hold them. But the 
lope that we may be able to bring such 
persons to the Knowledge of the truth ; or, 
at any rate, that an opportunity may be 
offered to us of trying the experiment, is a 
reason why we should seek their society, 
and continue in it. Something therefore 
may be said on both sides; and reasons may 
be alleged for either course of conduct. 
Wherefore, if ministers of the Establish- 
ment liad laid themseives under no particu- 
lar obligation cr engagement, they would 
be at liberty to pursue one or the other 
course according to circumstances,—ac- 
cording to their judgment formed upon 
those circumstances. Bat having laid them. 
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selves under a positive engagement ‘to 
bavish and drive away alt erroneous and 
Stranjre doctrines,’ they are noi at liberiy. 
‘There 1s bit one Cut se for them, pur. 
sue: that of bringing themselves ag closely 
as possible in contact with the evil, mn or- 
derthat they mav be enabled to remedy 
and correct : ; pernheps, De sutely 
Matntamed, that the persons wilh whoma 
Clorzyman’s pi neipalconcern les, aex to 
Cie anotery esis abandoned of 
his flocs ( vhooneht te be huis chief eon- 
tre persons with whem his 
these, are 
en soduced, 


cern j—tiat 
Prycinrs 
those who have waoadcred,ai Ly 
from the church to the tabernacle and the 
meveitng- house. These he should follow 
ater and seck to vecliim, for they ave gone 
astray. These he should search after, for 
they arelost : lost, [ mean, to the commu- 
nion of our holy charea 
the conduct ofind vidual clergymen towards 
]l)issenters : 
the church as a body. Is itto be expected, 
isit to be imagined even as athing possible, 
that they are to be brougot back by super- 
cthousness, by a seeming indifierence as to 
their proceedings, by standing apart from 
them? Such an effect is net to be produrc- 
ed by such means: nor indeed by any means 
surely, bu! by bringing ourselves into con- 
tact with the evil, by making ourselves ac- 
quainted with its nature and extent; ina 
word, by going right up tor and ° rapping 
with it, in order that we mav ascertain tf it 
be yet possible to overcome tt The oppo- 
site mode, I mean the cautions and distant 
mode of proceeding, my be compared to 
the old mode of fighting at sea; winch of- 
ten ended, to use the quaint Words of a des. 
patch of the last century, in nothing but fa 
waste of bis Majesty’s powder and shot? It 
is, equally, a waste of powder and shot, 
when a clergyman contents himself with 
firing from his pulpit at Dissenters, assem. 
bled in a distant meeing house, 
109. 


pp. 107 


At the same time, it will be ren- 
dered plein by ascother extract, thot 


the author’s readiness to unite with 
Dissenters is not professed with a 
hostile purpose, as though he wished 
to spv out their faults, but from a 
true sense of 
tion. 


the value of co-opera- 


Such should be 


such should be tue conduct of 


ae | mioit a'sourge, heey e early tts {4 
be desived tai tins igeerance stuould be 
removed, these n ncepuors recufied ; 
and, toy (he attaminent of t iS end. iow 
greatly 10 1S Co he desired ha t shrould he 
dectare {, and mubiiely shioen anEITIOSL- 


iV forms bo part of Chirsstiaaev, Cat there 
av Oe true re: wrote Where Phere ty thot hae 
treed or inatis ay aT Lut ubee, rial Some. 
thing Wouid by otf: ctes towards?! at’fain- 
ment of this objec roaf Person, diiler: yr in 
Chom rebgi ous opinrons, coubl be brought 
tovetherim assembles upon aancable terns: 
ifiney contd even be brougut tu behave to 
One another, of such Occasions, Wilh Com. 
Mon courtesnsness and c vikity ; if they 
could be besught to endure te be tn one 
anoiher’s cu i ; fihey could be brongit 
to be for a certain time in the same 
POGIn loge ber, and, at the end of that 
time, to separate mm an orderiy manner, 
without baving failen out Irmisht urge, [ 
sav, that even this would obstate some 
Mirsconee pliens, and contradict s me Unjust 
IM putations, as othe trae nature of Our fee 
lipion, and the character of iis gewuine Vo. 
tiuites 

“ To correct misconcenticns, however, 
is fit je on COMDarison of what micht be 
and whatought to be done. tris not 
aeem to be 


done, 
stuhment that Cheistians sould 
frienis, sheusd be ai the paris ofceclarmg 
by thew conducitbatl ticy are Tot enc ines, 
li is also esirabis » ial every frogs! ne oi 
aversion avd of acronony should | 
ed from thei bosow.s, tiat the root of bit 
terness should no more estuine ifs Care - 
rous fibres avouncd thesr hearts, that they 


should fuofilthe new ard or val cowunmanc. 
ment of them Master, aloviogy one atotaer 
a 


And hewho would tus-ly appreciate the 

nefit {hat may be expected to be Cerived 
from the union of Churcthimen with Dissen- 
ters, at mectings of the Bible Society, must 
first be brought to desire to witness, and 
tobe willing to contrbute to the accom- 
plishment of Uiat commandmert. Tf, with 
such views, he will attend those meetings, 
he will there have the gratification of wi- 
nessing more cordialitv, more harmony ot 
sentiment, than can be assumed for the or- 
dinary purposes of civility ; more, indeed, 
than can spring from any buts goad source. 
He will have an opportunity of ascertaning 
aiso, as far as can be ascertained, and per 
haps of fechog, that the effect of these 
assemblies is not merely to display, but 
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smote these sentiments ; and he will de- 
rtas litle desirous !o dssuive the B:ble 


pa 
Soeety 46 he world be wag Awe the sen 
le Mu} aly chorus and tu serd the performe: 


P! ) 


htosing hisown part at iis own abode.’ 


€ 
po. “125, 106. 


1} world perhaps have been a 
wholesome admonition to certain 
vivient advocates of wisat Is calied 
(wi do Hol Say WE what pustice) 
crthudexry. to SHEW hal aii Dissen- 


‘ 
si 


ters are Hol wecessarily always i the 
wrong | Uhat some Crrobecus vec lies 
mieht be expicded with their cone ur- 
rence. apd olhers more ectue V 
CAprose dl by Lemmpe mine oye eumeabien 
wilh charity apd preccdibe am by ex- 
ain nation. kirroncous aad distorted 
yews ollie doctrines—-views which 
micht easily be rectiled by cioser in- 
esecud .—bave Gone more to prevent 
ap union with them for this or any 
other good purpose, Loan perbaps any 
otver single cauuSe Woale€ver, 

‘Tie lolowibg reply LO all objec- 
tion, sometimes urged, and the e€sti- 
mate, by which it 1s closed, of the 
value Of the objection itself, appear 


As it has been alleged by our opponents, 
that the funds, which are devoted by mem- 
bers of the Establishment tothe support of 

- Bible Society, ave withdrawn ficm the 
prometion cf objects more immediately 
coonected with the Merabl. shment, TL might 
trge, as an equivalent to this allegation, 
supposing it to be true fo any extent, which 
} aa not prepared to allow, that a portion of 
the funds of Dissenters also may be suppos- 
ed to be diverted, through their contribu- 
tions tothe Bible Society, from objects eon- 
nected with their peculiar views 2 d tenets: 
that sums mey be expended in distributing 
Bibles (which, when intenced tor domestic 
erecu.ation, mist be always these of the au- 
‘horized ve rsion, ) wiseh sums would ather- 
wise be employed in the maintenanc. of 
Ssonityy ge ministers, and the erection ¢ { 
Conver ticles, in the pronpagals 
els and strange doctrine by tracts end 
schools, or in the extension of any of those 


} 


nof erreone- 


means and exnecenis by whieh tu Auence is 
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though this argumentis fell as good as that 
tou which Leppose it, and though such ar- 
guments, with some readers, may have ther 

eight, I feel that, in discussing them, I 
aim descending below the digeity of my 
abi ct. Considerations et this sort, when 
he question nthe manos, Whetier the 
inhabitants ofether parts of the world are 
tehave davitrht as well as ourselves, are 
buias feathers im the balance.” pp. 118,119. 


Nor can we omit to quote those ob- 


servations, f Hlowing his collection of 
facis, which constitute bis evidence 
for ihe necessity and benefits of a So- 
ciety so often and so unhappily mis- 


re presented, 


© That Society 1 have now endeavoured 
to set befuie them, in the simpiticity and 
true symmetry of its design, as the dispen- 
serofthe word of truth, the promorer of 
Chrisiian knowledge and of Ciiristian chart. 
Vv, the benefactress of nations : abroad, be- 
loved and venerated; at home,too gener malty 
misundersiood or calumniated. Its foreizn 
transact-ons, those which form its leading 
aid most important feature, as wellas those 
which affor d the least handle for misrepre 
sentation, the least pretence f.r exception 
or tor obloquy, our adversaries have, very 
generally, either entirely kept in the back 
ground, or degraded with faint expressions 
of cordiality, That men, therefore, of sound 
judgments and berevolent hearts, men zeal- 
ous f.> the glory of their Maker, and lovers 
of nis word,that some such men shoul | have 
been led to regard the Bible Society with 
suspicion, or even aversion, lsee no cause 
to wonder, for they have not Known it ; they 
have not known whatever is grandest and 
most unexceptionavie in is designs sid pro- 
ceedings. Whatever in itis faulty and imper- 
fect,or may be made to appear so,has been so 
forced upon their attention, so thrust before 
their eves, by our opponents, as to suspend 
all notice, to shut out all perception of its 
peneral design and characte’, and, there- 
fore, to preclude all just views of its true 
natuie and tendency, On the authority, 
however, of the testimonies which |] have 
produced, Ldo not hesitate to assert, that 
scarey of B bles, throughout various parts 
of Christendon , toavery y¥ g eat extent? . hag 
been shewn to ex ot, 3 and that the B: ble So. 
Cie 'v, by its agency or its influence, 18 
remMectiving, a id has tn Mart reme died that 
scareiy : that a willogness to receive the 
Scriptures n manv instances, beer 
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displayed in pagan countries, which wil- 
lingness the Bible Society is meeting, and 
in part has met already, by at least corres- 
pondent exertions. And, with these facts 
before him, let the reader pause. 1 donot 
request of iim, on the strength of what he 
has been reading, and without farther in- 
quiry oct examination, atonce to becomea 
member of the Bible Society, or even to ap- 
prove of every thing connected with its pro- 
ceedings, with which perhaps he is but 
partially acquainted, andin which, no doubt, 
he sull conceives that there are many things 
which are faulty and reprehensible. But 
this I request of him: if these facts are 
new to him, and he does not feel himse!f tn 
soine degree warmed and interested by 
their vecital, if he does not experience some 
emotions of satisfaction, or of thankfulness 
tothe Author of ail good things, to read 
no further, Lhave vet various arguments 
to allege, various objections to reply to ; 
some misrepresentati ns toderect,and some 
misco: ceptions to reciify. But I have no- 
thing whieh Tcan hope will arrest bis atten- 
tion or stimuiate his sensibility, Let him 
cease, therefore, to investigate the meri's 
of the Boble Society, and begin to read his 
Bible Let him learn to findin that book 
a treasure anda consolation, a standard of 
true docirine, and arute of life. Then let 
him return, better prepared than now, to 
canvass the pretensions of a Society whose 
only object ts to ciweulate the word of truth, 
and by this expedient, and not the exclusion 
of others, toextend the sphere of its bene- 
ficial influence ; better prepared to appre- 
ciate the propriety and the obligation of 
communicating the Scriptures to others, 
when he has learnt to recognize in them a 
source of comfort and of bappiness to him. 
self.” pp. 96—99. 


But itis time to acquaint our rea- 
ders with the mode of defence adopt- 
ed in the pamphlet before us, on the 
two main objections of co-operating 
with Dissenters. and ofdistributing an 
unexplained Bible. The necessity 
of promoting the circulation of the 
Scriptures, it has been alreacy stated, 
is established by an accumulation of 
evidence ; and it is evident that no- 
thing short of an union among all 
who are sensible of the importance of 
the object,can possibly give full effect 
1a so extensive a design. 


* With a due allowance, therefore, for 
all the objections which have been urged 
against an union with Dissenters, that is, 
against co-operation with them for the at. 
tainment of a specific purpose, let this cir. 
cumstance also be allowed for and borne in 
mind, that if you will not admit of their co. 
operation, that purpese musi, in a great 
measure, if not entirely, be relinquished, 
You cannot effect allthat might be effected, 
by vourself. They cannot, by themselves. 
Fven united, perhaps, you cannot effect all 
that is desitable. United, however, you 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the utmst may be expected to be done, 
that can be done,” p. 101. 


The question, then, comes to this. 
What harm can arise from co-ope- 
rating with Dissenters for this spe- 
Cific object? Is it that we shall be 
contaminated by familiarity with their 
opinions? We are bound, at least the 
clergy ofour establishmentare bound, 
to become familiar with theiropinions, 
that they may set them right. Is it, 
that we give them confidence and 
credit, and thus facilitate the execu- 
tion oftheir designs? Their designs 
are not rendered more evil by con- 
curring with usin the distribution of 
the Bible. 


“Ifit be alleged that no society is tobe 
supported, however unexceptionable its ob- 
jects, which may be supposed to include 
among its members some persons of objec- 
tionable character ; this,no doubt, will be 
found asaving maxim, For where shall 
that society be found, from which it will 
notexclude us? There is a zeal for the 
Establishment, which is very different from 
a zeal for religion. And into those benevo- 
lent societies which contain no members 
but members of the Establishment, it is 
very possible that some persons, actuated 
by this mongrel zeal, may have found ad- 
mission.” p. 316. 


Is it, then, that, by merging our 
benevolence in such general objects 
as those which the Bible Society pur- 
sues, we diminish the means which 
we hive to bestow on that particular 
object, to which we are alike bound 
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by interest and duty ? The same ob- 
jection, by applying to Dissenters, 
also is neutralized in its application 
to ourselves. On the other hand, 
while the dangers to be apprehended 
from this union have little or no ex- 
isience, except in the imaginations of 
those who conceive them, the posi- 
tive advantages to the peace and har- 
mony of the Church, and to its fair 
appearance in the eyes of heathens 
and strangers, are both palpable and 
numerous. 

Then in regard to the circulation 
of un unexplained Buble, it is evident- 
ly a mistake to suppose that this prac. 
tice Implies any repugnance to notes 
or comments In those who use it. 
The practice arises from the necessity 
of the case; for, where many unite to 
promote a common object, nothing 
must be done by the united body which 
may be expected to give offence to a 
part of it, while, by getting others to 
help us in distributing the text, we 
actually husband our means for dis- 
iribuung the comment. The argu- 
ment, however, of the objection, is 
mere argument ; for, though the So- 
ciety Issues its Bibles without com- 
ment, It probably seldom bappens 
that an lndividual passes through hfe, 
without receiving, either from the 
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giver or from his appointed minister, 
or from the services of the Church, 
or from some other quarter, some de- 
gree of expusition of its contents ; 
and, if the danger arising from the 
consideration that the expositor, in 
this case, may often be a Dissenter, 
be pleaded as an cbjection to the So- 
ciety, it is a danger which secession 
from it will not relieve, but which 
every clergymen May, In a great 
measure, Shut out from the parish 
over which he presides, by timself 
supplying it, buth with Dibles and 
suitable commcnts, lo the extent of 
its wants, If, therefore, every cler- 
gyman of the Establisiment would 
lend his assistance to the Society, the 
only effect would be, that more Bi- 
bles would be circujated, while tne 
notes or comments with which he 
might desire them to be aCompantied 
would be in no ccegree diminished, ai 
the same time that they wouid be bet 

ter understood. 

We have, therefore, only furthe: 
to recommend this tract to all those 
in the Lstablished Church who may 
sull be besitating respecting the in 
nocence or value of a Society, which 
appears to us as worthy of our en- 
couragement, as Its object Is supcrio: 
lo our praise. 


LVPERARY AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


&5C. =e, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
PREPARING for publication :-—The Con- 
‘inuation of the History of Ancient Wilt- 
shire, by Sir Richard Hoare ;—Description 
of the Islands of Java, Bali, and the Cele- 
Des, by J Crawford ;—Geographical and 
‘tauistical Description of Scotland, by Pro- 
fessor Playfair ;—The Kingdom of Nepal, 
by Dr. F. Hamilton ;—The Russian Em- 
hassy to Persia, by M. Kotzebue ;--The 
lufluence of Civie Life, Sedentary Habits, 
aid Intellectual Refinement on Human 
He alth and Happiness, by 1): E James John. 
3 5—A View of the Structure, Funetions, 
and Classification of Animals, by the Res 


Dr. J. Fleming ;—The Pentateuch illustrat 
ed, by the Rev. S. Clapham ;—The Lite o! 
i.as Casas, by Mr. Colborn ;—Historica! 
Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, 
by H. Murray ;~Sunday School Anecdvtes, 
by G. Russell. 


In the press :~- A Narrative of the Wreck 
of the Ship Oswego on the Coast of South 
Barbary, bv Joseph Paddock, her tate Mas- 
ter ;—Memows of the present State of Se. 
ence and Scientific Institutions mm France, 
hy A. B. Granville, M D :—Seroons of the 


Inte Rev. E. Robson, by the Res. H.C, 
oochue »—New Translation of tt 


(ido: 
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Four Gospels into Welch, by Dr. Jones ;— 
Sermons, by the Rev. C. Moore;—Natural 
Religion an Idol of the Mind, &e. eight 
Sermons at the Lecture founded by the 
Honourable Rebert Boyle; with a: Ap. 
pendix, containing Strctuves on tie Quar- 
terly Review of Dr. Chalmers’s Evidences . 
anda Reply to Paris of he Rev. Mr Gis- 
borne’s ** Testimony of Nature to Chiris- 
Uianity ;” bv the Rev. W. B. Williams, MLA. 


- 


The * Society forthe Rucaurarement of 
Tndustry in ts ha e” has gosohantn ihe fui- 
lowing Prizes for the year 1819 :—-For the 
appli ation ofthe steam engine lo pt inte {rs 

ines; fer the fubrmeation 
of anew species of economical carpet, 200 
trs.; for the fabrication of an madeiibie 
Sreferable to the green of 


{’ P 


presses, “GUO tr 


Precn Cowin 
Scleeic, 2.Ucu trs. 3 fur the discovery of tie 
best procs ss of pounding calours in ol and 
water to the degree of consistency = ir. 

! » for the manufacture 


ail stances 


ed by artisis, 300 fre. ; 


of Aly: mai cia could haitte othe! 


than bones, and by a process different from 
n blue, 


that emploved Or peparing Prussia 
2,000 fvs.: for the manufacture of jsin- 
glans, oa OO {rs.; for the discovery of a 


vegetable substance, either natura! or pre- 
pared, which will serve aga complete aub- 
stitute forthe leaves of the mulberry in the 
rearing of siik-worms, 2,000 frs. 


Findoostanee Lectures —-1t is intended to 
establish a course of lectures on the Hin. 
doostanee language in London, by Dr. 
Borthwick Gilchrist, late professor in the 
college at Calcutta. The annual term of 
lectures will commence with the winter and 
terminate with the spring months, embrac- 
ing three complete courses ii succession 
on the vernacular speech of Hindoostan, to 
accomm date those gentlemen in the East 
India Company’s service who have access 
tono cther oriental institution at home or 
abroad, 


Cambridge —Sir Wiliam Browne’s gold 
medals for the present year are adjudged 
as follows peor rr the Greek Ode, to Mr H. 
Hall, of King’s ; for the Epigrams, to Mr. 
Thomas Wiliam Maltby, of Pembroke 
all. (No prize adjpudpe ed fora Latin Ode ) 
Lhe annual prizes of Afteen guineas each, 
viven by the Representa'ives ia Parliament 
of this University, totwo Semor and two 
Middle Bachelors of Acts, who shall com- 
st dissertations i Joatic prose, 
f. Hews r—SeRIOP 


pose the bs 
have been adjudged as 
Bache lor 
Pohn's Calleye. 


Tohin James Blunt, Pelluwof st, 
“NT oe ee 
(No secona prize adjucde- 
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ed.)j—-Middle Bachelors : 
Rose, and Chaldes John 
Teinity C evye.— Poe Porson Unive rsi! y 
Prize for the best translation of a Passace 
from Shakspeare’s play of H¢ ory VIE db to 
Greek verse, ts 


Hugh James 


adsadeved to Mr Wa, 
sydney Waiker, of arinity College. 


Cop,3 ts Ae dct —QOur readers are doubt) Se 
aware of fac discussions which have Jatel ly 
taken nt ce relative t. that part ot the Copy. 
right Which requires the Ac livery of eleven 
copies of every publication to different li. 
brarres. It having appeared, from the evi. 
dence belore toe House of Commons, that 
ihe law «sit now stauds has caused very 
considerable expense and inconvenience 
toindividuals, and ta some cases has acm. 
“Y prevented the publication of costly 

’ vorks, and throws a cousiderable check in 
he way of others, the Committee came to 
the follow ing resolutions :— 


1, Thai itis the opinion of the Commit. 
tee, that it is desirable that so much of the 
Copyright Act as ee cing the gratuitous 
delivery of eleven copies, should be repeal. 
ed, except in so far as relates to ‘he British 
Museum; and that it ig desirable that a 
fixed allowance should be granted, ia feu 
thereof, to such of the other public libraries 
as may be thought expedient. 


That, ifit should not be thought expe. 
Pioad by the House toe omply with the above 
recommendation, it is desirable that the 
number of libraries entitled to claim. such 
delivery should be restricted to the British 
Museum, and the libraries of Oxtord, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin Universities, 


That all books of prints, wherein the 
letter-press shall not exceed a certain very 
small proportion to each plate, shall be ex- 
empted from delivery, except to the Mu- 
scum, with an exception of all books of 
mathematics. 


4. That all books in respect of which 
faim fo copyright shall be expressly and 
effectually abandoned, be also exc: upted, 


5 That the obligation imposed en prin 
ters to retain one copy of each work prin'ec 
by them, shall cease, and the copy of tl 
Museum be made evidence in leu uf it. 
Aitherioscope —Profissor Leslie,of Edm 
burgh, has invented an instrument called 
an Atherioscone, for measuriug the colt 
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transmitted from the higher regions of the 
.tmosphere into the lower. By this the 
relative temperature of remote and’ elevated 
4s weil as of inaccessible parts may be as- 
certamed. The deduetions already drawn 
from the use of the AEtherioscope are, that 
cold pulses shoot downward from the sky, 
and warm pulses are sent upward from the 
heated gir near the earth. 
New Aléali —A now Alkali has been 
discovered in Sweden, by M. Arfwedson. 
It es been called Lithia, anc was first 
found i the sneral petubie at Usoen. i 


is readily obtained hy rGsinge the miners 


— oF 
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and (ife 
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with p tash, diss ty ne 
atic acid, CVap rating ta Crvness, 

. } ihe . H 

' the aicoha!, Toithss ut { at 
gest! i th 5 at itl % tiie § e 
of about five per ceat.ra the pe tulite; Dut 
in the tmphane or spodumene it reaches 
Pure Lithia is very solu- 


taste, 


eivhi per ceut. 


ble in water, base very acid caust. 


oe 

ours. It also acts strongly on plaimam 

when heated, has a strong affinity for acids, 

andave:y bigh neutrabziug power, even 
- = ry : : 

surpassing that of magnesia. ‘The propor- 


ana acts i. »werfully on blue Ve? Cla ble col- 
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tion of its oxygen is celculated at from 
43.5 to 44.84 per cent. 


Sierra Leone Newspaper --A weekly pa 
per, entitled the “ Royal Gazette and Sier- 
va Leone Advertiser,” has begunto be pub- 
lished in that colony. The first number 
aopeared on August 2, 1817. It warmly 
advocates ihe canse uf education and the 
aboltien of the Slave Trade, and is the 
chaune! of communicating the government 
proclamations and orders, wiih miscellane- 
ous focal formation. The editor states 
the object of the pubtication to be, besides 
the usual tepics of an ordinary newspaper, 
“to provide the colory with a journal not 
only tree from just grounds of censure, but 
especially intended to encourage virtue 
and industry among the colciists and 
their neighbouring brethren” He sclicits 
communications on agericuliure, the com- 
merce of the surrcunding country and cvast, 
the nature ofthe soil, ard the best mode of 
culture of indigenous and tropical plants, 
Such anewspaper, if weil conducted, must 
doubiless prove a considerable benefit to 
the colony. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Reflections concerning the Expediency 
of a Council of the Church of E: gland and 
the Church of Rome being holden, with a 
View to accommodate Religious Differen- 
ees, and to promote the Unity of Religion 
in the Bond of Peace; by Samuel Wis, 
A.M.F R. and A.S_ 8s. 

The Protestant Church alone Faithial 
in Reading: the Word of God; proved by # 
Constrast with the Church of Rome, in a 
Sermon by the Hon and Rev. &dward John 
Turnour, A.M. 23. 

Sermon for the Benefit of the Londen In- 
frmury for curing Diseases of the Eve; 
preached at St Andrew Undersbott, St. 
Mary Axe, Leadenhall-street, om Suncay, 
May 51, 1813; by tie Rev. Themas Gilt, 
A Mls 6d. 

Plain Remarks on the Four 
adapted to the Use of the Pasrer Classes, 
and chiefly cestened i 
Schouls and Famijies; by the Rev, James 
Slade, M.A. I2mse. 359 Gi 

Discourses on 
Casions; by the Rev. W. Eleu, a4 
SVvO. 18s. 

On the Being and Attributes of God , by 
Wm Bruce, D PD 8v0 8s 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Journa! es) Vt “UE ir tT) t; i rif ‘ aIAtItCSs 
of North Americaand in Lower Ca ' 


performed inthe Year 1817; by John Pal- 
mer: containing Particulars respecting the 
Price of Land sod Provisicns; Remarks 
onthe People and Country, &c. &e. 8vo. 
izs. 


‘Trave's in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, 


Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, in the year 
1814; by Henry Light, Captain of the 
Rox al AcMery 4'0. 27. 3s, 


Observations on Greenland, the adjacent 
Seas, end the North-west Passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, made ina Voyage to Davis’s 
Straits, Curing the Summer of 1817; by 
Bernard O'Reilly, Esq 9 4to. 22. 10s. . 

Travels rowuwh * United States of 
Ams: o in fMevears Leo and 1807, and 


iS); ipechudieg an Account 


of Possag etws: America and Britain, 
and “fravels throuyh various Parts of Bri- 
in. Jreland. and Cavada, with Corrections 
rdimprovements wilgia; by John Me- 
R ove. 14 
‘ " } ev in the Interior of 
ci al vuage to and from that 


t 
Cereitgte tithe Years bdlé6 and 1517 : con 


hae most interes Stine 


Transactions of do Amberst’s Embass: 


i f t «yf { Observations on 
ries ¥ ited; by Clarke 
A i bis Oo 
r ,erPss s on Algebra, being an |}; 
tection te the first Principles of that 
sce: desiencd for taese who have not 
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the advantage of a Tutor, as well as for the 
Use of Students in Schools ; by W. Cole. 
12mo, 7s. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports; the De- 
scriptions by EF W. Brayley, and the En- 
gravings by W. Deeble; with vignette ti- 
tles, a map, and 103 elegant engravings. 2 
vols fuolscap 8vo, 1/4, 183. 6d.—demy 8vo. 
3f As. 

Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical, Account of 
the Dominions of Spain in the Western 
{fem:sphere, Continental and Insular: il- 
hustrated by a map of Spanish North Ame- 
rica, and the West India Islands ; a map 
of Spanish South America; and an en- 
graving, representing the comparative Alti- 
tudes of the Mountains in those Regions ; 
by R. H. Bonnycastle, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/ Is. 

A New Peerage, upon a very improved 
plan, comprehending the Titles, Family 
Names, Titles of Eldest Sons, and Mottos 
of the Peers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, under ove Alphabet The chief 
Seats and Town Residences are likewise 
added. 7s. 6d. 

A Concise Descriptica of Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools. 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 16s. 

A Series of Essays on several most im- 
portant New Systems and Inventions, par- 
ticularly interesting to the Mercantile and 
Maritime Shipbuilders, Underwriters, Mari- 
ners, and all Sea-faring Men, &c. &c. ; by 
A. Bosquet, Esq royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Letters from IHlinvis, by Morris Birkbeck. 
3vo, Ss. 

A Complete Survey of Scripture Geogra- 
phy; containing an Historical Account of 
Primitive Nations, and of all the Countries 
and People mentioned in Sacred History ; 


to which is prefixed an Introductory Essay, 
concerning the Origin, Occasion, Charac. 
ter, and Meaning of each Book or Writing 
in the Holy Bible, &c.; by Thomas Hem. 
ing, of Magdalen Hall, Oxon. Illustrated 
by a set of maps and a chart of the world. 
4to. Sf 10s. 

Memoirs relating to European and Asi. 
atic Turkey, and other Countries of the 
East. Edited from Manuscript Journals , 
by Robert Walpole, M. A. Second Edi- 
tion, 4to. 3d. 3s. 

The Pronouncing Instructor ; or, Gene- 
ral Reader’s Assistant in the Pronunciation 
of difficult Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
Proper Names ; the Names of emiment 
Modern Artists, aid Men: f Science; dis- 
tinguished Characters and Notorious, who 
have appeared on the Theatre of Europe 
within the last thirty Years ; and Geogra- 
phical Names of Places. To which are ad. 
ded, Latin and French Words and Plirases, 
with their Pronunciations and Meanings ; 
by C. Earnshaw = Is 6d. 

Essays on the Proximate Mechanical 
Causes of the General Pnenomena of the 
Universe ; by Sir R. Phillips. l2mo 3s 6d. 

Outlines of Philosophical Educati-n, il- 
lustrated by the Method of leaching the 
Logic, or First Class of Philosophy, in the 
University of Glasgow ; by Geo. Jardine, 
A.M.F.R.S E. 8vo 12s. 

Warning Voice; a Sacred Poem, in Two 
Cantos: addressed to Infidel Writers of 
Poetry; by the Hon and Rev. Edward 
John Turnour, A M_ Ss. 6d. 

An Elegy ; supposed to be written in a 
Field of Battle. 8vo. 2s. 

Genius ; a Vision: by a Member of the 
University of Oxtord. 2s. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PRAYER-BOORK AND HOMILY SOCIETY, 


Tue Committee of the Praver-book and 
Homily Socie'v begin their Sixth Annual 


Report in the language of congratulation. 


6 Tg the minds of Ciurchmen,” they 
observe, “it caboot but be a pleasing cir- 
cumstance, that as the great work of dis. 
tributing the word of God proceeds, the de- 
mand for copies of our serptaral Liturgy, 
and other forma’aries, ‘ncreases in| propor- 
tion. * You will be gratified to hear,’ writes 


a valued correspondent, ‘that Peayer-books 


-in weat and increasing request in this 


very populous district ; a district contain 
ng 60.000 persons. The poor not only ay)- 
ply forthem, but pay the reduced prices 
by penny subscriptions weekly (a plan 
which we invariably adopt, as satisfied by 
lange experience of its superiority,) with 
the greatest cheerfulness, This eager de- 
sire to obtain the formularies of our Church, 
is to be attributed principally to the free 
circulation of the Scriptures in this tow 
and neighbourhood ; as the application for 
rd, eth was extremely uncommon 
before the establishment of the Dudley Aux- 
iliary Bible Society. The Homilies also, 
which were scarcely Known here ever 
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by name before the establishment of our 
Association in aid of the Prayer-book and 
Homily Society, are purchased with much 
avidity, and read with attention. Up- 
wards of 2000 copies, either in single 
sermous or entire volumes, have been sold 
in two months.’ ” 


Under deepening convictions of the im- 
portance of the work, the Committee are 
desirous of sending forth the Liturgy, not 
only inthe English, butin every language 
int» which it has been, or may be yet trans- 
lated. Our assembly for worship on the 
Sabbath day,” writes a correspondent at 
Smyrna, ** consists of a variety of vations ; 
English, Dutch, Swiss, French Protestants, 
and smyrneans, or those bred, born, and 
educated at Smyrna. Among these are 
many poor, destitute of Prayer-books: ex- 
cept the British. moreover, and three or 
four among the Dutch, none of these can 
speak or understand English : the language 
universally spoken here by Europeans, 
and by many of the Greeks, is the French.” 
The Committee, upon receiving this com- 
munication, took immediate measures to 
furnish their correspondent with the num- 
ber of French Prayer-books requested. 
“ Curiosity,’ adds the same correspondent, 
“sometimes induces afew Greek gentle- 
mento repair to our church. Perceiving 
the sociality of our worship in the Psalms, 
and the regular responses of the people, 
the great attention also and apparent de- 
vorion of the assembly, they express great 
admiration of our service, and a particular 
desire to have the prayers in Greek.” 


A similar request had been previously 
forwarded to the Society by the Rev. W. 
Jowett, then at Malta. ** 1 have often seen 
in England,” he observes, “a Greek version 
of our Prayer-book. Inthe present time 
and circumstances, such a representative of 
our established Liturgy would be particu- 
larly seasonable.” 


The Committee lament, that while every 
effort has been used to collect as many 
copies of this book as could be procured in 
London and at the Universities, its scarcity 
has not allowed them to do all they could 
have wished. 


The publication of alarge part of the 
Rook of Common Prayer in the Hindoos- 
tanee language, which this Society under- 
took to print, has, with the loan of types, 
cutat the expense of the Church Missionary 
Society, been at length comnleted. 
Christ. Obsery. No. 201, 
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Since the last annual meeting, the atten- 
tion of the Committee has been particular- 
ly directed to a reprint of the Book of 
Common Prayer, in the Irish tongue and 
character. “I am convinced,” writes @ 
clergyman, who was consulted on this oc- 
casion, * that it would be attended with an 
excellent effect to many, who would read 
the book as containing prayers in the Irish 
language”? A gentleman, unfriendly to 
the object, remarked, that “ Dr. Matthew 
Young, Bishop of Clonfert,one of the best 
and wisest men this country has produced, 
told him some time before his death, that, 
if God should be pleased to restore him to 
health, he would perform the Church Ser- 
vice in Irish in his own cathedral.” 


The Committee close this part of their 
Report with a statement of the number of 
books issued from the Society’s Deposi- 
tory, since the last anniversary, name! y— 
Prayer-books, 11,254 ; exceeding, by 2,263 
books, the issue of the former year ; Psa!- 
ters, 1,289; Homily-tracts, 42,186, being 
an increased circulation of about 3,746, 
since the last anniversary ; Articles of Reli- 
gion, as a tract, or bound up with the Ho- 
milies in duodecimo, 979, being a number 
somewhat less than that issued last year; 
Homilies in the octavo volume, 976—in 
folio, 25 copies, 


In the period just referred to, the foilow- 
ing books have been presented gratuitously, 
for the use of the crews of ships, convicts, 
persons in foreign stations, the sufferers in 
Newfoundland, prisoners, and patients in 
hospitais :-—-Prayer-books and Psalters,444 ; 
Homily-tracts, 4,025 ; Homilies in the en- 
tire volume, 40 copies: 305 Prayer-bocks, 
also, have been sold at two-thirds of the 
cost price to soldiers: and 500 Homily- 
tracts, at the same time, distributed among 
them gratuitously. 


The total issue of books, since the for- 
mation of the Society, has amounted to 
48,722 Prayer-books; 5,507  Psalters ; 
384,418 Homily-tracts, with 5,929 copies of 
the Articles in the same form; 975 copies 
of the Homilies in folio, and 376 copies in 
octavo. 


With feelings of pleasure, the Committee 
report, that the Bristol Tract Society, which 
till lately was accustomed to publish the 
Homilies, as well as other tracts illustra. 
tive of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, has, in the most cords 
manner, resigned that branch of us sriginal 


4k 
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the advantage of a Tutor, as well as fur the 
Use of Students in Schools ; by W. Cole. 
12mo., 7s. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports ; the De- 
scriptions by EF W. Brayley, and the En- 
gravings by W. Deeble; with vignette ti- 
tles, a map, and 103 elegant engravings. 2 
vols fuolscap 8vo, 1/, 183. 6d.—demy 8vo. 
3? ls. 

Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical, Account of 
the Dominions of Spain in the Western 
{fem:sphere, Continental and Insular: il- 
hustrated by a map of Spanish North Ame- 
rica, and the West India Islands ; a map 
of Spanish South America; and an en- 
graving, representing the comparative Alti- 
tudes of the Mountains in those Regions ; 
by R. H. Bonnycastle. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/ Is. 

A New Peerage, upon a very improved 
plan, comprehending the Titles, Family 
Names, Titles of Eldest Sons, and Mottos 
of the Peers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, under one Alphabet The chief 
Seats and Town Residences are likewise 
added. 7s. 6d. 

A Concise Description of Exdowed Gram. 
mar Schools. 2 vols. 8vo0, 2/. 16s. 

A Series of Essays on several most im- 
nortant New Systems and Inventions, par. 
ticularly interesting to the Mercantile and 
Maritime Shipbuilders, Underwriters, Mari- 
ners, and all Sea-faring Men, &c. &c. ; by 
A. Bosquet, Esq royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Letters from Hlinvis, by Morris Birkbeck. 
3vo, 5s. 

A Complete Survey of Scripture Geogra- 
phy; containing an Historical Account of 
Primitive Nations, and of all the Countries 
and People mentioned in Sacred History ; 


to which is prefixed an Introductory Essay, 
concerning the Origin, Occasion, Chiarac. 
ter, and Meaning of each Book or Writing 
in the Holy Bible, &c.; by Thomas Hem. 
ing, of Magdalen Hall, Oxon. Illustrated 
by a set of maps and a chart of the world. 
4to. Sf 10s. 

Memoirs relating to European and gj. 
atic Turkey, and other Countries of the 
East. Edited from Manuscript Journals . 
by Robert Waipole, M. A. Second Kdi. 
tion, 4to. 3d. 3s. 

The Pronouncing Instructor ; or, Gene. 
ral Reader’s Assistant in the Pronunciation 
of difficult Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
Proper Names ; the Names of emiment 
Modern Artists, and Men f Science; dis. 
tinguished Characters and Notorious, who 
have appeared on the Theatre of Europe 
within the last thirty Years ; and Geogra. 
phical Names of Places. ‘To which are ad. 
ded, Latin and French Words and Plirases, 
with their Pronunciations and Meanings , 
by C. Earnshaw 1s 6d. 

Essays on the Proximate Mechanical 
Causes of the General Poenomena of the 
Universe ; by Sir R. Phillips. L2mo 35 6d, 

Outlines of Philosophical Educati-n, il- 
lustrated by the Method of leaching the 
Logic, or First Class of Philosophy, in the 
University of Glasgow ; by Geo. Jardine, 
A.M.F.R.S E. 8vo 12s. 

Warning Voice ; a Sacred Poem, in Two 
Cantos: addressed to Infidel Writers of 
Poetry; by the Hon and Rev. Edward 
John Turnour, A M_ Ss 6d. 

Au Elegy ; supposed to be written ina 
Field of Battle. 8vo 2s. 

Genius ; a Vision: by a Member of the 
University of Oxtord. 2s. 


| 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCTETY. 


Tue Committee of the Praver-book and 
Homily Socie'vy begin their Sixth Annual 
Report in the language of congratulation. 


6 Ty the minds of Ciurchmen,” they 
observe, it cabaot but be a pleasing cir- 
cumstance, that as the great work of dis- 
tributing the word of God proceeds, the de- 
mand for copies of our seriptural Liturgy, 
and other formu'aries, ‘ncreases in| propor. 
tion. * You will be gratified to hear,’ writes 
avatued correspondent, ‘that Peayer-books 

2in great and increasing request in this 


very populous district ; a district contain 
ing 60,000 persons, Tie poor not only ap- 
ply forthem, but pay the reduced prices 
by penny subscriptions weekly (a plan 
which we invariably adopt, as satisfied by 
lang experience of its superiority,) with 
the greatest cheerfulness, This eayer de- 
sire to obtain the tormularies of our Church, 
is to be attributed principally to the free 
circulation of the Scriptures in this town 
and neighbourhood ; as the application fur 
=, a was extremely uncommon 
befove the establ:sliment of the Dudley Aux: 
iliary Bible Society. The Homilies als, 
which were scarcely Known here eve" 
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by name before the establishment of our 
Association in aid of the Prayer-book and 
Homily Society, are purchased with much 
avidity, and read with attention, Up- 
wards of 2000 copies, either in single 
sermons or entire volumes, have been sold 
in two months.’ ” 


Under deepening convictions of the im- 
portance of the work, the Committee are 
desirous of sending forth the Liturgy, not 
only inthe English, butin every language 
int» which it has been, or may be yet trangs- 
lated. “Our assembly for worship on the 
Sabbath day,”? writes a correspondent at 
Smyrna, “ consists of a variety of nations ; 
Enghisii, Dutch, Swiss, French Protestants, 
and smyrieans, or those bred, born, and 
educated at Smyrna. Among these are 
many poor, destitute of Prayer-books: ex- 
cept the British. moreover, and three or 
four among the Dutch, none of these can 
speak or understand English : the language 


“universally spoken here by Europeans, 


and by many of the Greeks, is the French.” 
The Committee, upon receiving this com- 
munication, took immediate measures to 
furnish their correspondent with the num- 
ber of French Prayer-books requested. 
* Curiosity,’ adds the same correspondent, 
“sometimes induces a few Greek gentle- 
mento repair to our church. Perceiving 
the sociality of our worship in the Psalms, 
and the regular responses of the people, 
the great attention also and apparent de- 
vorion of the assembly, they express great 
admiration of our service, and a particular 
desire to have the prayers in Greek.” 


A similar request had been previously 
forwarded to the Society by the Rev. W. 
Jowett, then at Malta. ** 1 have often seen 
in England,” he observes, “ a Greek version 
of our Prayer-book. Inthe present time 
and circumstances, such a representative of 
our established Liturgy would be particu- 
larly seasonable.” 


The Committee lament, that while every 
effort has been used to collect as many 
copies of this book as could be procured in 
London and at the Universities, its scarcity 
has not allowed them to do all they could 
have wished. 


The publication of a large part of the 
Book of Common Prayer in the Hindoos- 
tanee language, which this Society under- 
took to print, has, with the loan of types, 
cutat the expense of the Church Missionary 
society, been at length comnleted 
Christ. Obsery. No. 261, 
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Since the last annual meeting, the atten- 
tion of the Committee has been particular- 
ly directed to a reprint of the Book ot 
Common Prayer, in the Irish tongue and 
character. “I am convinced,” writes a 
clergyman, who was consulted on this o¢- 
casion, * that it would be attended with an 
excellent effect to many, who would read 
the book as containing prayers in the Irish 
language”? A gentleman, unfriendly to 
the object, remarked, that “ Dr. Matthew 
Young, Bishop of Clonfert,one of the best 
and wisest men this country has produced, 
told him some time before his death, that, 
if God should be pleased to restore him to 
health, he would perform the Church Ser- 
vice in Irish in his own cathedral.” 


The Committee close this part of their 
Report with a statement of the number of 
books issued from the Society’s Deposi- 
tory, since the last anniversary, namely— 
Prayer-books, 11,254 ; exceeding, by 2,265 
books, the issue of the former year ; Psa!- 
ters, 1,289; Homily-tracts, 42,186, being 
an increased circulation of about 3,746, 
since the last anniversary ; Articles of Rel- 
gion, as a tract, or bound up with the Ho- 
milies in duodecimo, 979, being a number 
somewhat less than that issued last year; 
Homilies in the octavo volume, 276—in 
folio, 25 copies, 


In the period just referred to, the foilow- 
ing books have been presented gratuitous!y, 
for the use of the crews of ships, convicts, 
persons in foreign stations, the sufferers in 
Newfoundland, prisoners, and patients in 
hospitais :-—Prayer-books and Psaiters,444 ; 
Homily-tracts, 4,225 ; Homilies in the en- 
tire volume, 40 copies: 305 Prayer-books, 
also, have been sold at two-thirds of the 
cost price to soldiers; and 500 Homily- 
tracts, at the same time, distributed among 
them gratuitously. 


The total issue of books, since the fer- 
mation of the Society, has amounted to 
48,722 Prayer-books; 5,507  Psalters; 
384,418 Homily-tracts, with 5,229 copies of 
the Articles in the same form; 975 copies 
of the Homilies in folio, and 376 copies in 
octavo. 


With feelings of pleasure, the Committee 
report, that the Bristol Tract Society, which 
till lately was accustomed to publish the 
Homilies, as well as oiher tracts illustra. 
tive of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England, has, inthe most cordish 
manner, resigned that branch of ts vriginal 
4k 
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abject into the hands of this institution. In 
consequence of this friendly resolution, the 
Society have establ’shed a Depository for 
Prayer-books and’ Homily-tracts at Bristol ; 
and they add, that an Association, in fur- 
therance of this Society’s objects, has since 
been formed in that city. One of the reso- 
lutions eatered ito by those zentlemen, 
who furmed the Association, is, that ** The 
lay-members of the Committee shall visit 
the shipping in port, thrice or oftener in the 
week, fur the purpose of distributing Ho- 
mily-tracts among the sailors, and of re- 
commending them to purchase Prayer- 
books.” The port of Bristol affords pecu- 
liar facilities for distributing the Liturgy 
and Homilies in various languages, espe- 
cially in Welch. 


Upon the whole, therefore, although the 
funds of the institution are still very low, 
the Committee express themselves as re- 
Jvicing beth in its progress, and in its pros- 
pects, During the iast year, they have been 
enabled to add to the list of its vice-presi- 
dents, the much-respected name of the 
Lord Bishop of St. David's. 


“The simple character and important 
objects of the Society,” add the Committee, 
* seem to be rising inestimauon. Lhe Ho- 
milies and Thirty-nine Articles, and conse- 
quently the doctrines of our church, are 
more generatiy examined, and more fre- 
quently referred to. Several of the Homi- 
lies have been translated into French, by a 
clergyman in Guernsey, and are read inthe 
churches, a8 well as distributed among the 
people. §The Homilies in French,’ writes 
one of the clergy of that island, ‘ have pro- 
duced the best effect; not a house in my 
parish but gladly received them; and they 
are heard from my pulpit with singular at- 
tention, and bring crowds to hear them.’ 


“ Nor is it only in our own country and 
in its neighbourhood,” continue the Com- 
mittee, ** that ‘these valuable compositions 
of our Reformers, rescued, as one has ob- 
served, from almost total oblivion,’ have 
been rende: ed the means of good. ¢ A cor- 
respondent in the Ionian Islands informs 
the Rev. Mr. Jowett, that he bas derived 
great benefit from the Book of Homilies. 
His doubts and difiiculties on the subjects 
of Absolution and Confession,—( points re- 
specting which his mind had been inquir- 
ing,)--were mnuch cleared up by reading 
inat rclume. You must be aware,’ Mr, 


Jowctt remarks, ‘that a conscientious mind, 
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viewing the state of the churches in these 
parts, seeks for information and arguments, 
which in England would not have been so 
feelingly wanted. The Homilies, written 
shortly after our country had emancipated 
herself from the shackles of superstition, 
forcibly delineate scenes, which are, alas ! 
yet familiar every where around the Medi. 
terranean. They furnish, also, the best 
exposition of those principles, on which our 
own happy liberty was established,’ ” 


We must not omit to edd, thatthe Re. 
port is prefaced by a very exce'lent and sp. 
propriate sermon, preached by the Kev, Ed. 
ward Cooper, before the Society, at their 
last anniversary, from Heb. xin. 9: “Be 
not carried about with diverse and strange 


doctrines.” 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The following are short exiracts from 
the Yearly Episile of the Society. 


“ We have received an Epistle from our 
friends in Ireland, and one from each of the 
yearly meetings in America, except that of 
North Carolina. Our brethren im the State 
of Ohio, although themselves removed from 
the scene of slavery, have, after the exam- 
ple of those in Pennsylvania, thought it 
right to address a memorial to their gene- 
ral government, on behalf of the African 
race, Who in various parts of the United 
States are kidnapped, and involved in the 
miseries of lawless violence. ‘Uhe Epistle 
from New York conveys the acceptable in- 
telligence of an act of their legislature 
which declares that slavery shail cease in 
that State in the year 1827.” 


‘« The awful subject of the punishment 
of death has at this time deeply impressed 
our minds. We believe that where the 
precepts and spiritof our great Lord and 
Lawpiver have a complete ascendency, 
they will lead to the abulition of this prac- 
tice. The situation of those who have for- 
feited their liberty by the commission of 
crime, has also claimed our consideration. 
We regard such as objecis of great com- 
passion, and desire that they may receive 
the kind assistance of friends who may have 
it in their power to help them ; but this 
should be coupled with due prudence and 
discretion, and with that respect to the laws 
of our country, and to those who adminis- 
ter them, which we have ever believed % 


our duty to enjoin. 
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‘ Asachoice of representatives in pat- 
la ent is expected soor to take place, we 
wis to caution all our members against 
entering ito political parties. ‘This meet- 
ing bas formerly maniiested its care on the 
subject ;and we desire that the conduct 
of such friends as have any share to take 
herein, may be marked by a Christian de. 
meanour, and that they may shew them- 
selves to be truly redeemed from the spirit 
of contention and tumult.” 


The remainder of the Epistle consists of 
advice respecling the duty of attending 
pubic worship, keeping the first day” 
holy, attention to the education of the chil- 
dren of the Suciety, and similar topics, The 
tithes and other ecclesiastical claims on the 
members of the Society, ducing the year, 
with some smail demands for military pur- 
poses, are reported at about 16,200/. 


Sew YORK RELIGIOUS TRACT 8O- 
CIETY. 


The Managers of the New York Reli- 
gious Tract Suciety have poceeeded in their 
labours, during their sixth year, with undi- 
minished success. They have added to their 
ordinary fuxds about six bundred and fifty 
dellars, and have gained an accession of 
about one hundred and fifty to the list of 
wnnual contributors, A correspondence 
had been opened with a respectable gentle- 
man in New Orleans, on the subject of dis- 
tributing French and Spanish Tracts 
among the inhabitants of Louisiana; and 
donations have been received, for this ex- 
press object, to the amount of one hundred 
and fifty-five dollars. The Committee have 
printed 20.000 Spanish and 50,000 French 
tracts ; and 2,850 of the Spanish, and 100 
of the F-ench tracts, were sentto a gentle- 
man in St. Jago, in Chil, for gratuitous 
distribution in that destitute part of the 
continent. One hundred of the Spanish 
tracts have also been sent to the island of 
Cuba; and a quantity in both languages 
wll be transmitted to New Orleans by the 
earliest conveyance. 


The tracts on hand at the commence- 
ment of the year, amounted in number to 
i7,.650 In the course of the year, the 
Mavagers have printed 180,000; namely, 
35 000 English, 5,000 French, and 20,000 
“panish During the year 66.220 tracts 
vavebeen sold, and 8, Chave been drawn 
from the depository members 0 the 
sucietv, for gratuitou distribution. Of 
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thenumber sold 15,950 were purchased by 
individuals, and 50,270 by societies. There 
are now on hand, in the three languages, 
122,550 tracts. 


The following statement exhibits the 
number of tracts published by this Society, 
since its formation in February, 1812. 


During the first year. ..... 38,586 
During the second ....... 46,000 
During the third ........ 45,000 
During the fourth ....... 70,000 


During the fifih ........ 120,000 
During the sixth ........ 180,000 


Total in six years ...... 493,585 


In the course of the last year, a number 
of religious tract societies have been formed 
in various parts of the United States. A 
Yemale Tract Society had just been or- 
ganized at Flemington, inthe state of New 
Jersey. This Society commenced its opera- 
tions with about seventy members of vari- 
ous religious denominations, who, as stated 
in the letter, ** were induced to form the 
institution by the great good that had been 
done by the circulation of tracts, which 
pious individuals had kindly sent among 
them, for gratuitous distribution.” A so- 
ciety had also lately been formed in the 
city of Troy, for the purchase and distribu- 
tion of tracts. Orders have been received 
from this Society for the purchase of 6,895 
copies. Another society had been formed 
at Newark, in the state of New Jersey, 
and an order for the purchase of 878 tracts 


had been transmitted to New York. 


The Report abridges the proceedings of 


numerous other tract societies both in 


America and Europe, presenting upon the 


whole a most favourable prospect of the 
benefits which are every where resulting 
from this higily useful mode of promoting 
the knowledge and practice of true reli- 
gion throughout the world. 


WID@WS FRIEND AND BENEVOLENT 


SOCIETY. 
After several fruitless attempts to re- 


cruit the finances of this Society during 
the distresses of the pocr in 1816, it appear- 
ed to the Committee expedient to investi- 
gate some very distressed district of the 
metropolis, by visits from house to house, 


and room to room, and te present to the 
public a statement of the misery which 
might be found to exist there, The dis- 
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trict, selected as one of peculiar wretched- 
ness, embraces the east side of Shoe Lane, 
and west side of Fleet Market, from Fleet 
Street to Holborn, with all the intervening 
courts; the whole of Field Lane and Great 
Safforn Hill, with all their numerous and 
crowded courts adjoining. 


The proposed investigation was made by 
the Committee, who presented to the pub- 
hic, through the medium of the daily news- 
papers, a ‘statement of the mise ry they dis- 
covered, but which they considered ag in- 
adequate to convey a correct idea of the 
reality. This appeal, however, more than 
answered the most sanguine auticipations, 
and large sums were in consequence con- 


tributed. 


The Committee, now animated by the 
prospect of immediate usefulness, devoted 
themselves to the application of these 
iunds ; and many other persons benevo- 
tently came forward to assist their labours. 


Tie district was immediately sub-divid- 
ed into sixteen divisions, and one, two, or 
more members of the Committee were ap- 
pointed to visit and relieve each division ae- 
cording to its peculiar circumstances and 
distress. Every house and room in each 
division, where there was any probability of 
finding distress, was again investigated, 
and particulars were delivered in to the 
Committee by each member. At least half 
of the cases consisted of persons entirely 
without work—the other half only casually 
employed. Upwards of the sum of 1174/, 
15s. was due among 801 cases for rent; 
the sum of 1814/. 173. 9d. was about tlie 
umount of property in pledge, among 784 
eases; and the sum of 783/. 3s. 6d. the 
value of unredeemed goods, which had been 
lost by 348 of the cases during the last six 
months; and 347 of the cases owed 406/. 
3. 3d. fur bread. Many families were 
found without beds of any description-— 
«thers with only straw to lie upon ; the 
greater pas had beds composed chiefly of 
old rags ; many were barely clothed—the 
majority possessed only the clothes they ac- 
tually had on; some were actually starving, 
and the greater part chiefly lived upon po- 
ratoes ; some had not tasted meat for seve- 
ral weeks, others for as many months ; 
sume were reduced from respectable cir- 
eumstances to such distress as to be living 
from day to day on the produce of the fur- 
niture and other comforts and necessaries 
which they had acq juired in better sioaaggou 
BeANCeS, a! + which they were pawning, as 
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hunger compelled them, to procure a scan. 


ty meal. Many were sick without the 
means or hope of obtaining medical aid, 
and others were dying without either tem. 
poral comforts or religious instruction. 


For the relief of this distress the contri. 
butions made, in answer to the public ap. 
peal through the medium of the daily pa. 
pers, amounted to about the sum of 1500/, 
in addition to 370/. 19s. 5d. arising from 
the ordinary resources of the Society. The 
labours of the Committee being entirely 
gratuitous, and the place of meeting being 
furnished gratis, the expenses incident to 
the distributicn of so large a fund appear to 
have been reduced to the smallest possible 
amount. 


The number of cases throughout the me- 
tropolis, relieved by this Society, during 
its seventh year, was not less than 1090, 
consisting of 3346 individuals, to whom 
11,051 visits have been paid by the Com. 
mittee. Of these cases, it is added that up- 
wards of 165 had been so effectually reliev- 
ed that the sufferers have been enabled to 
provide for themselves and their families 
without parochial or other assistance. 


The Committee state, that the principal 
modes in which they deemed it expedient 
to apply the funds, were, by weekly dona- 
tions of potatoes, herrings, and coals—by 
redeeming from pledge, and purchasing 
clothes, bedding, and other necessary arti- 
cles of furniture, tools, and other working 
utensils, and also materials for work—by 
supplying, in many cases, baskets of fruit, 
fish, &c. by sending destitute females to 
their friends in the country ; by employing 
some individuals in white-washing their 
own apartments, and those of others in the 
district ; by establishing several in small 
shops ; and, i in some few cases, under cir. 
cumstances of most peculiar distress, by 
peying arrears of rent. 


The Committee subjoin a few cases, to 
give some idea of the distress that has beea 
relieved. Of these we shall extract a speci- 
men. 


“ Amidst these scenes of wretchedness, 
the following cases, which comprised the 
inhabitants of one whole house, were among 
the most striking. 


“ The first-floor front room was vec!) 
ed by a widow, who had supported hers«'. 
by washing and any other casual emp: 
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ment she could obtain; but in consequence 
of the general distress which prevailed in 
the neighbourhood, she was deprived of 
the means of her subsistence ; and being 
considerably in arrear for rent, her land- 
lord distrained every article of furniture, 
with the exception of a few trifling things 
of oo value, and but of little use. In this 
distressing situation, she was found by the 
Visitor, who seemed providentially sent to 
save her from actual starvation. 


“On the same floor, inthe back room, 
were a man and his wife, who, in a state of 
filih and misery, seemed totally insensible 
of their distress: they also had been de- 
prived of all their goods, In one corner of 
the roam lay scattered a little straw, cover- 
ed with apiece of an old rug, which was 
the place of their nightly repose: this was 
in the month of December. The woman 
was seated on an old saucepan—in vain 
endeavouring to set fire to a heapof rub- 
bish that was inthe grate. The man was 
standing against the chimney wall, and, ap- 
parently absorbed in his own wretchedness, 
was regardiess of those who entered. Be- 
ing unable to procure employment, and with 
no friend to apply to for assistance, imme- 
diate relief was afforded ; and as there was 
nv probability of being able to effect any 
permanent relief for them, they were advis- 
ed to apply for a pass to their own parish, 
which they obtained, and were taken into 
the workhouse. 


** Ou the second floor, in the same house, 
was a weman literally perishing for want 
of food : she had been confined to her bed 
about a week: her husband was a shoema- 
ker, but unable to procure employment, and 
for several weeks had not earned more than 
sixpence per week: they had but one two- 
penny loaf between them for the two days 
previous to the Committee’s visit to them. 
This, like the two former, was a case of 
retiring distress ; and but for the timely 
aid of this Society, the poor man and his 
wife, humanly speaking, must have been 
Starved to death. ‘his case was immedi- 
ately taken on the books ofthe Society, and 
proper nourishinent being given, the poor 
Woman was soon restored te health.” 


“The following is one of at least esght 
cases, exactly alike in the number and situ- 
ation of the persons, and sp nearly resem- 
bling in the leading features of the cases, 
hat tie account of one will furnish a pretty 
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accurate statement of all. H H is 
a widow with five young children ; and, ob- 
taining only casua] employment, unable to 
support her numerous and fatherless chil- 
dren. She was once in comfortable and re- 
spectable circumstances, but was found by 
the Visitor ina dark and damp kitchen, un- 
der ground, The daily wants of herself 
and children had compelled her from time 
to time to pledge nearly every article of 
clothing and furniture she once possessed, 
and the children were almost naked. It 
may be conceived how acceptable the aid 
of the Society was, which consisted of a 
weekly allowance of money, herrings, and 
potatoes.—This poor widow’s gratitude was 
very interesting; and although her distress 
was so great, and her room so miserable, 
yet it was a very pleasant circumstance in 
this case, to observe the comparative clean- 
liness and neatness of the apartment, and 
the good order of her children.” 








adi C has a wife and five chil- 
dren. This case was one among the many 
which came under the observation of the 
Committee, in the course of their examina- 
tion of the district to which of late their at- 
tention has been particularly directed. The 
father of the family had been troubled 
eleven years with a painful complaint, which 
frequently rendered him incapable of work : 
his earnings at best were very precarious, 
six or seven shillings a week being on an 
average the extent of the means he posses- 
sed of supporting himself and family. With 
this scanty pittance, it may be supposed a 
family of seven persons could only subsist 
upon bread and potatoes, and the former 
asa luxury rather than their usual food. 
They had pledged property to the amount 
of nearly 7/. and they owed 20/. for rent. 
It is, however, observed by the Visitor, 
that though thus distressed in circumstan- 
ces and generally suffering under a painful 
bodily afHiction, the man appeared partic- 
ularly tranquil and resigned, and acknow- 
ledged that the dispensation with which he 
had been visited had been the means of 
making him sensible of the errors of his 
past life, and of directing his attention to 
the importance of religion. During the 
last eight years he has constantly attended 
a piace of worship ; and within the last 
two has learnt to read at an adult school, 
that he might be able to peruse his Bible, 
which he now does every evening to bis 
wife and children. Lamenting the many 
years be has lived in ignorance and the 
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neglect of religious duties himself, he is 
particularly anxious about the instruction 
of his ciildren; ail of whom, except tue 
youngest, attend a Sunday-school. The 
Visitor also observed with pleasure, tha! 
order and cleanliness were very conspicu- 
ous in this interesting family,” 


“2 S ,» a widow, with three 
children dependent upon Ler tor support, 
was found in great distress Having been 
unemployed Guring the winter, sie liad 
contracted a large devi for rent and provi- 
sions ; in order to discharge some portion 
of which, she had pawaed most of her ne- 
cessary articies cf clothing and furniture. 
The mother and her three ciildren were 
ina state of starvation, and had no means 
of supplying ther wants, whew the Vistior 
called. ihe remembrasce of beiter days 
heightened this poor widow’s sufferings, 
while an asthma was rapidly hascening the 
termination of her sorrows. She seemed 
deeply impressed with serivus views of re- 
higion, which were her cnly selace, and 
which enabled her to support her trials 
without repining In such a season the 
Society’s aid was truly weicome; and, it is 
hoped, its visits afforded much corfort 
The progress of ber disease became daily 
more obvinus ; but, in her views, death was 
changed from a king of terrors to a messen- 
ger of peace: and she continued thus sup- 
ported by religion, tli that bappy hour 
when its sustaining assistances were no 
longer necessary.” 








saa M was found by the Visitor, 
with a wife and three children, in such dis- 
tress, that they had parted with nearly 
every article of furniture and clothing they 
possessed ; and, among the rest, the man’s 
working tools. He told the Visitor he 
could get employment if be had his tools ; 
upon which the Visitor advanced him 2¢. 
©;, to redeem them from pledge, the man 
having agreed to leave them in the hands of 
a third person, if he were out of work. He 
afterwards obtained the employment he 
expected, and has been in almost constant 


work ever since.” 





“G Cc has a wife and three 
children. Heis by trade a saddler, but 
entirely out of employment. When the 





Visitor first knocked at the door of their 
room, afaint voice from within feebly asked 
wiio was there ; and upon his telling them 
a friend wished to see them, the same voice 
bade one of the children go and open the 
dour—when a picture of real distress pre- 


Benevolent Society. [ Sept: 
sented itself :—on the floor was a bed cum. 
posed ofa few rags, upon which lay the 
wife, too ill to get up, and the yourgest 
child; a few old ciothes covered the wife; 
while the husband lay upon the bare bo ores, 
his only pillow a working utensil used in 
his trade, covered with aa old waistcoat, 


part of two old saddles served for his co.’ 


vering, While he lay incapable of movin 
with the rheumatism. They had no fire 
ner coals, and had not tasted any thing 
that dav, thea late en the afhternvon. Vheir 
only furoiture was two chairs and a tabie ; 
every article besides, except their tea. 
things, had been pledged. The emaciated 
countenanaces of the children and their 
sick'y parents bespoke thew real situation, 
Phe Society preeured them blankeis, and 
some other necessaries; and the relief, as 
seasmnabie as woexpected, was continued 
for seme months; during which time the 
husbandand wife recovered, and the latter 
obtained cipploy ment.” 


“¢ JP —--, by trade « mathematical 
instrument maker, for fifleen years sup. 
ported his wiit and famiiy in a respect. 
able way; but becoming disabled in his 
hands by the rheumatic gout, and suffering 
bkewise through ihe general distress of the 
times, was reduced to extreme distress, 
This farnily, consisung of the father, moth- 
er, and seven children, the eldest orly six. 
teen years of age, bad been compelled to 
part with nearly ali their apparel and fur- 
mture ; and, when fitst visited by the So- 
ciety, presented a most interosting picture 
of industrious poverty. The mother was 
nursing her infaat, which she expecied 
hourly to die; two or three of the young- 
er children were plaiting straw ; whilst 
the older ones were manufacturing bon- 
nets ;—ail of them seemingly anxious to 
contribute their feeble exertions towards 
procuring that support which their squa- 
lid appearance too plainly evinced they 
stood much in need of. Upon the Visitor 
inquiring for the father, he was informed 
that be had gone out with his eldest 
daughter, to endeavour to sell a bonnet, in 
order to procure their next meal ; it being 
then late in the evening, and they had 
scarcely tasted any thing that day. The 
Visitor was also iniormed, that an opportu- 
nity had presented itself for placing the eld- 
est daughter in service ; but that, in con- 
sequence of her not having proper clothes, 
she had not as yet obtained the situa- 
tion. A smallsum was immediately ad- 
vanced, to enable tlie daughter to goto the 
ituatien, Which she happily procured. A 
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Medical asssistance was lurnished, and a 
guccesstul application made to the par: iti 
for additional retief, The infant 13 since 
deal, owing, it is apprelicnded, to the 
weak state of the motner, who, together 
ciuldren, were tor sume 
time scriously indisposed ; but they are 
now much recovered, ‘Lhe gratitude of 
this poor and deserving famuiy tay be 
conceived,” 


with ad her 


THE REFORMED CHURCHES IN 
FRANCE. 


We announced, some months since 
(Dec. 1817, p. 821), an intended pericdi- 
eal publication in Paris, to be entitled 
‘ Archives du Christiamsme.” It is con- 
ducted by zealous members of the Re 
formed Church, of the state of which it 
occasionally gives interesting particulars. 
Dur veaders willbe gratied by the infor. 
matin contained in the following ex- 
tracts, as being indicative of the good 
faith and concitiating: spirit of the Freoch 
government towards its Protestant sub- 
}¢Cls. 


“Those persons” (remark the ‘ Ar. 
chives” for March, p. lu@) “who have 
derived their knowledge of Christianity 
trom the New Testament, and who have 
leaned from the history of the first three 
centuries in what manner it was adminis- 
tered by the immediate converts of the 
Apostles, and by ‘heir successors, are fuily 
aware that this religion ig spiritual in its 
discipline, as well as in its doctrine, 
Faithtulto the command of our Saviour 
which recommends to us love and charity 
towards our brethren, the reformed Cliris- 
tians are equally devout observers of this 
Divine command, when it prescribes to us 
spiritual worship, * Godis a Spirit,’ said 
Jesus Christ; ‘and they that worship bim 
must worship Him in Spirit and in truth.’ 
Joiniv 24, Their faith and constancy 
have been often tried upon this as upon 
every other point ; and rather than fail in 
this respect, they have sometimes coura- 
geously sacrificed both their possessions and 
‘herr country. In proportion, indeed, as 
(hey are attached to that Gospel which h: 
“estroved the worship of false gods, ee 
> lished even the ceremonies of the Mo 
Law, they ought in duty, uncer the 
tates of conscience and religion, to ab- 
in in matters of Divine worship from ail 
‘tis dérived from paganism, or has a 
Henry the Fourth, in 
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cd Churches in France. Gls 
the Edict of Nantes, respected those prin- 
ciples in whicu he himself had been brought 
up from his infaucy. ‘They will be equally 
respected at the present period by the 
monarcn to whom we owe the Charter; 
a monument of equity and wisdem in 
which is rendered sacred the great princi- 
ple of liberty of conscience. ‘Lhis assertion, 
which cannot be disputed, is coofirmed by 
the tullowing fact. 


‘ A fine having been imposed upon some 
members of the Reformed Church or 
Puylaurens, for not having decorated the 
outsule of their houses (tapissser) on the 
day of the Fete- Dieu (Corpus Christi Day,) 
aremonstrance on the subject was pre- 
sented by the Consistory® of Castres, to 
his inxcetiency the secretary of the interior, 
The Consistory of the Reformed Church 
at Paris, being apprised of this step, imme- 
diately seconded it with lis Excellency, 
who condescerded to reply, thatthe re- 
quest uf the two Consistomes appeared to 
him to be just; and that orders should be 
rive : that the Protestunts should be ex- 
cused in future from compiying with this 
custom inthe ceremonies of the Cathohe 
worship. The care of thus decorating the 
houses inhabited by Cliristian Protestants, 
on the days of procession, will in future be- 
long to the municipal government. The 
Consistoiy of Castres has doubtless receiv - 
ed the same answer from his Excellency 
with that of Paris, 


“ A double advantage results from this 
decision, so conformable to the spirit of 
Christianity, and to the fundamental law 
of the kingdom : it entirely eases the con- 


— ee - 


* Our readers are aware, that the discip- 
line of the Reformed Church in France is 
Presbyterian, The whole is divided into 
Consistories, each containing a certain 
number of pastors. The Consistorial 
Church is usually pk: er in some centrical 
spot, containing a considerable proportion 
Gof Protestant viations. A number of 
the villages and small towns tn the neigh- 
bourhood are attached to the Consistory, 
and are supplied by its ministers, The 
number and size of the congregations vary 
cousiderably ; in some few principal places 
there are several of thein in one Ccnsistory, 
containing from one thousand to perbaps 
three or four times that number of Protes- 
tants in each congregation. The number 
of Consistories was lately estimated at 89, 
and the total number of churches at 230 
Che aggregate of indivicual Protestants 
has been so differently stated, that it is 
cifficult to form a correct estimate. 
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sciences of a considerable number of citi- 
zens, whose principles and conduct have 
rendered the name of Protestant respeeta- 
ble in the eyes of all good men : and if this 
decision be faithfully executed, which we 
have reason to think it will be, it will pre- 
ventthe recurrence of a thousand Iittle 
contemions and vexatious circumstances, 
to which the vague and uncertain state in 
which this important point was involved 
gave rise in many places, and which, thanks 
to the wise and honourable measure which 

we take the first epportunity to point out 
as asubject of gratitude to the friends of 
religion and of peace, will at length cease 
every where and for ever. 


“It issurely superfluous to add, that 
the Evangelical Christians, whom it has 
never been possible to reproach with any 
irreverence with respect to the Roman 
Catholic worship, will here find a new 
motive to redouble their circumspection 
and fraternal regards on this subject.” 


To this are added, in the succeeding 
Number (p. 144) of the * Archives,” the 
following remarks. 


**Guided by their usual wisdom and 
prudence, the Consistories of the Reform- 
ed Christian Churches of France, as well as 
individual members, will doubtless have 
perceived that they ought calmly to wait 
for communications from authority rela- 
tive to the exemption from the tenture, 
which is the object of their wishes, and 
their legitimate hopes. A general and de- 
finitive law, which, without casting any 
slur upon the ceremonies of the Romish 
worship, should put an end to the alarms 
of the Protestants (Chretiens Evangéli- 
ques) upon this subject,—a subject in 
which their conscience and their tranquil- 
lity are so essentially interested,—has_ be- 
come, at length, so necessary, that it can- 
not but, sooner or later, be obtained from 
the justice of the king, as well as from his 
paternal bounty. We venture even to 
think that, satisfied with the full exercise 
of their external ceremonies, the Roman 
Catholics, could their individual wishes,up- 
on this subject be collected, would be wil- 
ling to yield, without impediment, to the 
Protestants, the exemption which they de- 
sire. ‘lo imagine the contrary, would be 
to imagine, in opposition to all truth and 
appearance of truth, that they wish to op- 
press the conscience, and compromise the 
safety of their brethren, before they can 


think themselves in the enjoyment of all 
their religious rights.” 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 


A very pleasing narrative has just ap. 
peared of the London Society’s Missions 
at Otaheite, and other islands in the South 
Seas. The following extract will shew the 
extent of that rapid diffusion of the Gos. 
pel in those parts to which we adverted 
in our Number for February, 1818, p, 
128. 


“In order to form,” remark the Dj. 
rectors of the Society, ‘* a just estimate 
of the moral triumphs of Christianity in the 
South Seas, it is necessary to consider 
distinctly what has actually been accom. 
plished among those distant islanders, ag 
well as the future prospects which have 
been unfolded before them. 


‘¢ Idolatry has been renounced by tie 
inhabitants of no less than eight islands, 
But justly to appreciate the importance 
of this statement, it is necessary to con- 
sider, for a moment, what Idolatry is; 
that it is a systematic alienation of the 
heart from God, by means of which the 
immortal mind, already a captive to sin, 
is bound still faster in this dreadful cap- 
tivity, by the spirit of a sensualizing and 
infatuating superstition, To break the 
fetters forged by this spirit, and to libe- 
rate the mind from a thraldom so awful, 
are alone achievements of high and ines- 
timable importance. This, however, has 
been accomplished in the islands of the 
South Sea. But the subversion of idola- 
try there involves the abolition of various 
other dreadful evils ;—1. of infanticide, 
which is already nearly exploded ;—2, 
of the Arreoy Society, a privileged order, 
who practised the vilest cruelty and abo- 
minations ; with the total dissolution of 
which society it may be expected that in- 
fant murder will entirely cease ;—3. of 
human sacrifices ;*—4. of the murder of 
prisoners taken in battle ;—5. of the prin- 
cipal causes of war itself; —6. of various 
other immoral and pernicious practices 
connected with their idolatry. 


* With idolatry, the people have re 


——— 





*«* The horrid practice of killing me, 
to offer them in sacrifice, we trust, wi! 
never again occur on the shores of Ota 
heite.’—Letter of Mr. Hayward, 
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nounced their former system of thinking 

and acting—an evident reformation of man- 

ners has taken place, their vain and inde- 

cent amusements are almost entirely laid 

aside, and a degree of domestic and social 

intercourse is enjoyed to which formerly 

they were entirely strangers.* 


“ The Christian religion, as a system, is 
now the religion of Otaheite, Eimeo, and 
six otheritslands. The natives have erect- 
ed places of worship in every district of 
each island. They strictly observe the 
Sabbath,t and constantly assemble together 
for Christian worship and instruction ; and 
they act thus (a point of great importance) 
spontaneously, it being evident that the 


— 





*«¢« The mep, women, and children, now 
all eat together; and although this may not 
appear tou be of much consequence, yet 
their former custom led on to many and 
great evils.’—Letter of Mr. Hay ward. 


¢ ** When Mr. Crook with his family ar- 
rived in the Active on the coast of Ota- 
heite, they were much surprised, that not 
a single native could be seen all along the 
shore, as the vessel sailed ; nor could they 
perceive any smoke arising from their d wel- 
lings. This excited in the mind of Mr. C. 
and others a painful suspicion, that the isl- 
and had been subdued, and all the inhabi- 
tants cut off inthe war. In the midst of 
this agitation of mind, one of the sailors, 
an Otaheitean, who left Port Jackson inthe 
Active, observed, that the natives were 
keeping the Sabbath-day—that of late, they 
did no kind of work, nor went out of their 
houses, except to worship God--and that 
the whole of the day was employed in reii- 
gious worship, or in teaching one another 
toread. At length, the vessel came to 
anchorin Matava: Bay ; but not a native 
made his appearance until Monday morn- 
ing; when great numbers repaired to the 
brig, bringing with them their usual testi- 
monies of hospitality, of food and fruit of 
all kinds, with other presents of cloth, &c. 
They were highly pleased and thankful to 
God, that he had sent another teacher 
among them, and fully satisfied all on board 
that they had been observing the Sabbath.” 
-Letter of Mr. R. Hassall, of Parramatta. 


“* We are happy to notice, that tke Sab- 
bath is observed in a manner very different 
irom whatit used to be, and the natives 
now dress their food on the Saturday even- 
ings, as the Missionaries have ever done.” 

-Lett. of Mr. Hayward. 

Christ. Obsery. Ne. 254, 
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Missionaries can attend to preach, or to di- 
rect the worship, at comparatively but few 
places. Every where they are believed to 
observe private prayer, and in Eimeo almost 
every house has family worship. 


“ A desire for knowledge is universally 
planted among tire natives. They are every 
where importunate for books, and tor mis- 
sionaries to come and instruct them; and, 
where they cannot obtain the latter advan- 
tare, and have proper books, they teach 
each other. What such a state of things 
may ultimately lead to, under the faithful 
labours of nearly twenty Christian Missiona- 
ries, and the blessing of God upon their la- 
beurs, it is not for us to say; but surely 
the most encouraging and pleasing expec- 
tations may reasonably be entertained. 


“ At least three thousand of the natives 
are supplied with books, and are able to 
make use of them, and many hundreds of 
them can read well. 


‘‘ The way is opened, in the islands, to 
civilization, to the introduction of the use- 
ful arts, to the cultivation of the earth, &c. 
&c. Where the precepts of Christianity 
are diffused, idleness never fails to become 
disreputable. 


“‘It may be expected, that the institution 
of marriage among the natives will gradu- 
ally lay the foundation of domestic and so- 
cial happiness, and that the general influ- 
ence of Christianity will rear and cement 
the superstructure. 


“ It is at least probable, that the example 
of these islanders will have a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the natives of other islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, as the intelligence suc- 
cessively reaches them; and thus prepare 
the way for other missions, and of new tr! 
umphs for Christianity.” 


The Directors add : ** Since the preced- 
ing pages were written, further accounts 
have been received by the Directors from 
the South Seas, that fully confirm the state- 
ments which have been already presented 
to the reader. This inteiligence comes 
down as late as the 22d of September, 1817 : 
at which time peace continued in all the 
islands, Pomareto maintain his authority, 
the mission to prosper, and Christianity to 
spread. The king, since the re-establish 
ment of his government, had resided chiefly 
at Otaheite; but he frequentiv visited the 
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Missionaries at Eimeo, and seemed to dis- 
play an increasing desire to promote the 
success of their undertaking,” 


“The number of the natives in the 
Georgian Islands only, who were able to 
read and speil, was increased to between 
four and five thousand; and Pomare had 
issued orders, that ii: every district of the 
islands a school-nouse should be erected, 
separate from the places of worship, and 
that the best instructed of his people should 
teach others. Several schools had already 
been erecied in Otalene, where the ele- 
mentary buoks and the Catechism are 
taught ; and since the establishment of 
the printing-press, the natives of that is- 
land pass over in crowds to Afareaitu, to 
obtain books from the missionaries there, 
At this station a school had been erected, 
which was well attended; and of the na- 
tives whohad been taught in the school at 
Papetoai, there were few who could not 
both read and speil well. 


‘¢ The attendance on the public worship 
ateach of the missionary stations, continu- 
edon an average to be from four to five 
hundred.* On the Sabbath the missiona- 
ries hold their own prayer meeting at sun- 
rise, the natives at the same time being as- 
sembled at theirs. At nine o’clock there 
is a service in the ‘Tabeitean language, 
when one of the missionaries addresses the 
natives ; at eleven the brethren meet for 
worship in English; in the afternoon the 
native children are catechised ; in the eve- 
ning there is another native service, when 
a discourse is delivered by one of the mis- 
sionaries, of whom five are capable of intel- 
ligibly addressing the people in the Ta- 
heitean tongue. . 


‘« On the Monday evenings a ‘ question- 
ing,’ or conversation ‘ meeting’ is held, 
when the natives propose various queries 
to the missionaries, which the latter en- 
deavour to resolve to their satisfaction. 
These queries are almost entirely connect- 
ed with religious subjects. Some of them 





* « The place of worship at Afareaitu will 
contain six hundred ; yet many are fre- 
quently obliged to hear, as they are able, on 
the outside. These congregations usually 
contain many strangers, who are continually 
coming and going ; and thus the knowledge 
they acquire at the missionary stations, is 
conveyed tg many places which are com- 
paratively deficient as to the means of reli- 
gious instruction.” 


are compzratively insignificant, but others 
display a considerable degree of thought 
and iniellizence, and an acqliaintance With 
the nature of religion, which it would be 
almost a reflection on the islanders even ty 
compare with that of thousands who bear 
the Christian name in cur own country ” 


© The whole number of places of wor 
ship erecced inthe islands of Oraheite and 
Eimeo, at the commencement of the year 
1817, was eighty-four. Others had been 
subsequently binlt, which are not included 
in the subjoined list, and a very large one 
in the district of Pare (Otaheite,) was build. 
ing by order of the king. In the small isl- 
and of Tetaroa three places of worship had 
also been erected. 


** But while the natives are regular in 
their attendance on the public services of 
religion, they do not neglect the duties of 
family worship and retired devotion. Pri. 
vate or secret prayer is described to be the 
constant practice of almost every individual, 
They are glad also to avail themselves of 
incidental opportunities of improving them. 
selves in the Knowledge of Christianity, 
They visit the missionaries at their own 
houses, in order to propose questions, 
chiefly on religion, and sometimes continue 
their inquiries even until midnight. Several 
also attend the missionaries for the purpo- 
ses of learning to sing hymns, or that they 
may be taught to pray. The instances of 
intelligent and renujne piety among them 
are represented to be numerous, and their 
manners to correspond with their Cliristian 
profession.” 


PERSIAN INQUIRIES INTO CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


In our last Number we alluded to some 
favourable symptoms ofthe commencement 
ofa more tolerant system in Persia towards 
Christianity than was formerly the case. 
The following extract from the Missionary 
Register for last month will throw further 
light upon the subject. 


¢ The discussions and controversies which 
the late Rev. Henry Martyn held with the 
learned in Persia, during the short time 
that he passed among them before his !a- 
mented death, excited great attention. Co- 
pies of the pieces written in this singular, 
and, on his part, intrepid controversy, aré 
now in this country ; and will, probably, be 
given to the public, in translations from the 
Persian originals. 
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“ We have seen a letter to a distinguish- 
ed noblemav, from an Englhshman resident 
in Persia, to which he states, that Mr. 
Martyn’s discussions at Shiraz made so 
deep an impression on the people there, 
that many were converted secretly, and the 
Molwahs totally silenced. His books 
were put into the hands of men of the 
greatest celebrity and talents, im order to 
their being refuted. In various places, 
eulogiums on the Gospel were openly utter- 
ed; and an earnestness and mildness of 
inquiry evinced, by many of the learned, 
into the character aid nussion of the Mes. 
siah. 


* We have also seen a letter to the same 
nobleman from a Mahomedan in Persia, 
professing bis thorough conviction of the 
truth of Cliristianity, obtained, in part, from 
his perusal of Mr. Martyn’s books. The 
following extract will gratify our readers :— 


“«¢T have long Cirected my attention to 
investigate the different existing religions ; 
and, having read various histories and oth- 
er books, I have collected more or less in- 
formation on the subject, and satisfied my- 
self that the religion of Mahomed is vain, 
and devoid of the ornaments of truth. I 
also studiously examined the religion of the 
Jews, of the Magi, anc otners; but I could 
not obtain that satisfaction from any, which 
!wanted. Itherefore attended the learned 
and the ministers of the Christian Religion, 
discussing with them various systems ; 
and, among others, the Five Sects of Is- 
lamism ; and discovered the vanity and in- 
sufficiency of each. The result of the 
whole is this: that I adopted, in my heart, 
the Christian Religion—in my heart, be- 
cause the profession and practice of it, ina 
country of Mahomedans, is impossible. If 
now therefore take the liberty of addressing 
you, most earnestly requesting that you 
will not withhold your kindness and benevo- 
lence from me, but that I may pass the rest 
of my life under your protection, devoting 
myself to the worship of God, I am now 
twenty-five years old. Iam totally unable 
of myself to go to you. Oh, how happy 
should I consicer myself, ifvou would com. 
ply with my wishes! So farasIcan see, I 
have no other resource but to goto you. I 
have no other, know no other, who can lib- 
erate my life from sin. May the season of 
your life and prosperity long remain ! 


“s PS. 1 have two brothers, who are 
of the same way of thinking with myself? ” 
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COLLEGE AT CAPE HENRY (ST. DO- 
MINGO.) 


The Rev. Mr. Morton, an English Cler- 
gyman, who left England last January, to 
act as Classical Professor in the cullege im- 
stituted by King Henry. He has com- 
menced with twenty pupils, the sons of 
some of the principal persons, and who are 
destined to fill hereafier important offices 
inthe state. He has the best hope, under 
the blessing of God, of success with his 
pupils. At present, under the circumstan- 
ces of their previous education and the late- 
ness of the period at which many of them 
began, it is found expedient with respect 
to this first class of young men, to carry 
them at once ferward to the acquisition of 
such knowledge as may soonest fit them for 
actual service. ‘The outhne of the course 
pursued with them, comprises the princi- 
ples of general grammar, with particular 
application to the English and the French ; 
an extensive survey of geography, history, 
and political science ; a complete circle of 
mathematical studies; composition; and 
clocution. Moral] science and law will form 
a future part of the course. The king very 
justly considers this course best adapted to 
the present wants of the state. 


Mr. Morton reads the Liturgy, and 
preaches, every Sunday, in the National 
Schcol Room. The service is in English, 
and is attended by the English and Ameri- 
cans, with a few Germans. Many circum- 
stances would favour the labours of some 
able and zealous missionaries from the Es- 
tablished Church, 


(AMERICAN) UNITED FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 


The cause of Missions to the Heathen 
is rapidly gaining ground in the United 
States. A new institution has been formed 
there, with the above designation, uniting 
the Three Denominations in America, who 
are allied to one anvther by the form of 
their Ecclesiastical Government, as well as 
by a common faith ; namely, the Presbyte- 
rians, the Reformed Dutch Church, and 
the members of the Associate Reformed 
Church. 


The object of the Society is to spread 
the Gospel among the Indians of North 
America, the inhabitants of Mexico and 
South America, and in other portions of 
the Heathen and Anti-Christian world. 
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Any person paying three dollars annually, 
or thirty dollars at one time, becomes a 
member of the Society. The annual mect- 
ings of the Society are to be held in the city 
of New York, on the Wednesday preceding 
the second Thursday in May. The Mis- 
sionaries are te be selected trom the Three 
Churches indiscriminately. 


The Society has judiciously opened a 
correspondence with the Church Missiona- 
ry Society, and we presume with other in- 
Stitutions in Great Britain, with a viewtoa 
mutual exchange of information and advice 
on subjects conuected with their common 
object. 


MALTA BIBLE SOCIETY, 


From a letrer of the Rev. W. Jowett, dat- 
ed Malta, April 25, it will appear that be 
has undertaken a visit to Smyrna and some 
other places. 


‘‘Anexcellent opportunity,” he observes, 
offering for Smyrna, 1 am induced to avail 
myselfof it, with the intention of visiting 
vo or three of the principal Greek islands 
and a part of Greece, in the service of the 
Malta Bible Society. My proposed track 
is Smyrna—Scio—either Mitylene or Tino, 
or perhaps both—Athens—Corintli—-and 
Patrass. I go well furnished with Greek, 
Italian, and Hebrew Testaments. ‘The 
Italian are of the beautiful, pure, and sim- 
ple version of Archbishop Martini.” 


The Rev. Charles Williamson, British 
Chaplain at Smyrna, writes to Mr, Jowett 
from that place, under date of March 14th— 


‘‘ [hone the time is not far distant, when 
i shall have to announce a Smyrna Bible 
Society. The Greeks and Armenians ap- 
pear, however, suspicious of our intentions. 
They cannot cenceive how abody of men 
can, without political or sinister ecclesi- 
astical motives, associate and spend their 
money, to distribute the Scriptures gratis, 
or at acheap rate, to men of a dilierent 
nation from themselves. Every suspicion 
would instantly vanish, on the sight of an 
authority from the patriarchs at Constanti- 
nople ; so great is the power which they 
possess over the minds of the people. Af- 
ter the procurivy of such adocument, which 
I believe to be easy, we shall be able to set 
about our work with much greater proba- 
bility of success ; not only in Smyrna, but 
in the islands and adjacent country. 


[ Sept. 


‘‘ I propose, all things concurring, to go 
to Constantinople in June or July, after 
hearing from the Malta Cominittee, to en- 
deavuur to obtain the document in ques. 
tion; and, if successful, to get a few copies 
printed, and to deposit one in each of the 
principal churches of the country. From 
Constantinople | would proceed, with my 
interpreter and janissary, accompaniments 
absolutely necessary and always used in 
these countries, along the different towns 
inthe Dardanelles ; visiting the principal 
islands between Smyrnaand Constantinople, 
Should the time permit, | would extend my 
tour to the islands west and south-west of 
Smyrna; paving the way, or smoothing its 
ruggedness,for the introduction of the Bible. 
The summer following { could either re. 
visit them with you, or make a tour to the 
north-east of Smyrna in the interior.” 


Under date of April Sth, Mr. William. 
son writes— 


‘It has long since occurred to me to send 
afew books into the islands, could I find 
confidential agents ; the want of whom, and 
ofa few copies of the Patriarch’s approba- 
tion of the New Testament to send along 
with them, have hitherto prevented me. 
Without such copies we shall do very little. 
In fact, they should be inserted in every 
book, for years toe come.” 


* Mixing with all kinds of people and 
shewing the Testament (says Mr. William. 
son,) I did the same among the Jews. Some 
would not even touch it. Some will read 
it in secret. One of them denying the truth 
of the contents of the Testament, I brought 
him at last, to confess that he did not be- 
lieve the Old : having more reasons, in his 
own opinion, for the truth of the Old Tes- 
tament than of the New, he would question 
the validity of his own, rather than admit 
the truth of the other. Another Jew, who 
is in the highest estimation among his 
brethren for his learning, has been reading 
the Hebrew Testament all the last month, 
in order to write a book against it. He is 
going to prove to the world that Christiani- 
ty is altogether false! He writes no lan- 
guage but a barbarous Hebrew. He means 
to circulate his book by multiplying manu- 
script copies! Several Jews have asked 
me to lend them copies of the ‘Testament. 
They generally return them. One, how 
ever, has been retained.” 
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View of Public Affairs. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


INDIA. 

A procLAMATION has been issued by the 
British Government in India, officially stat- 
ine the treachery, cruelty, and general mis- 
conduct of the Peishwa, and pronouncing 
his final deposition, Great praise appears 
due to the Marquis of Hastings, for his 
enerey and exertions in this contest, which 
he has now nearly brought to a successful 
close. His spirited arrangements have, in 
fact, almost extirpated the immense hordes 
of Pindarees which threatened to devastate 
ail India; and the territory acquired is 
likely, as soon as tranquillity is restored, to 
yield a large increase of revenue. The 
Madras Presidency will have the country 
to ‘be south of Sattarah, towards Darwar, 
&e. Mr. Elphinston has for the present 
appointed military officers to the civil situa- 
etions in these countries, but they will be ul- 
tinately delivered over to the civil govern- 
ment. The Rajah has been placed upon 
the throne in due form, by the assistance 
and at the expense of the British Goveron- 
ment Though nominally Rajah, he had 
been, in fact, only the prisoner of the 
Peisliwa, who made use of his name to 
sanction every public act. 


UNITED STATES, 

The Government seem inclined to throw 
the responsibility ot the occupation of Pen- 
sacola upon General Jackson, who, it has 
been binted in some of the Government 
American papers, may have exceeded his 
orders. If so, a large opening is made for 
an amicable arrangement bet ween the Unit- 
ed States and Spain, It would appear, al- 
so, that before General Jackson ordered 
Amoristie to be shot, the court-martial that 
tried him determined upon a less punish- 
ment. We hope that it will appear from 
the conduct of the Government on this oc- 
casion that their officer bas not only exceed- 
ed their commands, but has not gratified 
their wishes. 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish royalist arms appear to have 
received some signal reverses in South 
America. The army of Chili are reported 
to have sustained a total deteat, and almost 
general destruction. Official particulars 
have not been received, and probably can- 
not be expected. At home, the Spanish 
Government is equally distressed ; so much 
so as to have obtained a Bull from the 
Pope for suspending the filling of vacant 
ecclesiastical dignities anci benefices during 
two years ; the revenues to be received into 
the public treasury,to assistin the payment 
of the public debt and interest. The meas- 
ure does not, however,appear very cffective, 
as Spanish Government paper continues ina 
state of very considerable depression. 


RuSssIA, &e. 

The Emperor has issued a proclamation, 
announcing the conclusion of peace with 
Persia in Octoder, 1815. The terms have 
not before been made public; and the im- 
mediate reason of this publication at the 
present moment, on the eve of the Con- 
gress, seems to be to repress some alleged 
rumours of a misunderstanding between 
Russia and Prussia, which might have pro- 
duced disquietude if not formally contra- 
dicted. The Emperor, as well as the King 
of Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, and 
various representatives of the principal ca- 
binets of Europe, have been daily expected 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, the place of Congress. 
Some have already arrived. 


FRANCE, 

An ordinance has been issued by the king 
for levying a body of 80,000 men from the 
classes of 1816 and 1817. Of this number, 
40,000 are to be at the disposal of the Mi- 
nister of War. The requisite arrangements 
are said to have been made for taking pos- 
session, by French garrisons, of various 
important frontier towns on the retirement 
of the army ci occupation. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


We lament to state, that the Queen’s 
health continues in'the most precarious state 
possible; her Majesty’s disorder during 
the last month having been attended with 
very unfavourable symptoms. 


The refractory spirit of the Manchester 
cotton-spinners appears to have nearly sub- 
sided, after advancing to a height which 
portended much mischief, had not prompt 


a 


fectual measures been taken te resist 


and ef 


it. The workmen have very generally re- 
turned totheir employments. On this, as 
on other occasions, the partisans of disor- 
der have not failed to avai! themselves of 
what has taken place, to scatter their po- 
litical heresies among the discontented ; 
but we hope with much jess eflect than per- 
haps might have been expected. It 1s really 
so obvinus a preblem in political economy, 
that the wages of the workman must inevi- 
tably, upon a large scale at feast, corres. 


» 
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pond with the demand for his labour, that 
we are astonished that any persous of in- 
telligence ean be found to complain of a 
supposed monopoly and want of feeling to- 
wards a large body ot manufacturers, of 
whatever class, It is quite impossible that 
in acountry like this, the remuneration of 
any considerable body of persons can be 
long or generally below its natural standard, 
With the spirit, and intelligence, and capi- 
tal, possessed by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, it is quite vbvious that the instant 
the master’s profit in any branch of manu- 
facture becomes inordinate, there will be 
always found a sufficient number of adven- 
turers to reduce it toits level, and perhaps 
even for a time to depress it below that 
point. While, therefore, we feel as much 
as any of our countrymen can feel, for the 
distresses of the poor, we think nothing can 
be more unjust or more senseless than the 
outery which is occasionally raised either 
against the government or the great capita- 
lists of the country, as if those distresses 
originated with them ; except, indeed, tn- 
asmuch as they may be parties to the con- 
tinuance of the evils arising from the poor- 
laws and the game laws, from the muitipli- 
cation of gin-shops, from the institution of 
lotteries, or from a deficiency of sound in- 
struction, Wiuth this exception, it is im- 
possible for any set of men to regulate the 
complicated relations of the manufacturer 
and his employer, so well as they will regu- 
late themselves. At thesametime, itis a 
duty incumbent upon all, to exert them- 
selves to the utmost in improving the ha- 
bits, moral, political, religious, aid domes- 
tic, of the Jabouring classes. In these re- 
spects both the government and their em- 
ployers may do much, and this with the 
certain anticipation that whatever they 
achieve will return with tenfold interest to 


their own bosoms. 


Several other trades in different places 
have partially followed the example of the 
cotton-spinners of Manchester, and with 
the same natural issue; that is, as soon, or 
nearly as soon, as their funds have been 
exhausted, they have returned peaceably to 
their employments. 


The public revenue is stated to be in a 
progressive state of improvement. The 
crop of corn throughout the country is said 
to be excellent in quality, and in a fair 
average quantity. The manufacturers in 
genera! are fully employed, as indeed is 


proved by the combinations among ¢},. 
workmen for higher wages. We ma. 
fairly hope, therefore, for a season of dy, 
mestic tranquillity,and of comparative coy. 
fort among the labouring classes, of whic) 
we trust the legislature will anxiously ayyi| 
itself for effecting such improvements jy 
the institutions intended for their benef, 
as experience has shewn to be desirable, _ 


White adverting, in our last Number, to 
the atrocities then mentioned, we had ty. 
tended to notice, had our space permitied, 
another aggravated crime committed dup. 
ing that munth at Epsom, because of jt; 
connexion with a subject deeply involving 
the morals and consequent happiness of the 
country. We allude to the wilful murder 
of a person of the name of Ely Cox, game. 
keeper to Mr. Tessier, while in the dis. 
charge of his duty of protecting his master’s 
grounds from the incursions of poachers, 
We shail not dwell on the particular cir. 
cumstances of that event. Our object is 
simply to impress on the minds of our rea. 
ders the plain fact, that another murder, 
and one of an aggravated nature, has been 
committed by poachers on a person employed 
to preserve the game ; and this, while other 
atrocious circumstances of a similar kind 
in Gloucestershire and elsewhere, are still 
ringing in ourears. Whatever may be the 
justice or expediency of our present game 
laws in other respects, we cannot disguise 
to ourselves that they operate, and that 
with no ordinary force, as a direct donu 
upon crime. There is no offence, perhaps, 
into which the poor are more easily seduc- 
ed, and there is scarcely any which they 
regard with so little compunction, as that 
of poaching. The habits of petty theft thus 
imperceptibly grow upon them ; while the 
irregular hours, the lawless company, ad 
the pecuniary temptations connected with 
this employment, all tend to injure their 
character, and prepare them for still greater 
crimes. Something ought to be done, and 
done shortly and effectually, to check an 
evil which swells every criminal list ; and, 
to say nothing of these more awful occur- 
rences, is the constant source of more pet'y 
litigation than all the game in Great Britain 
can repay. Whether the act passed Iasi 
session, and which imposes a penalty of Si. 
for every head of game, on the purchaser, 
as wellas penalties on the vender, of that 
illicit article, will check the immediate evil 
of poaching, and, what is of still far more 
consequence, check the incidental evilé 
connected with it, we cannot undertake ‘0 
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termine. Deubtless many who did not 
scrupfe to purchase game, while the penal- 
ty fel! only on the poacher and vender, will 
be more cautious, now they themselves are 
exposed to a participation of the inconveui- 
ence. Stil, however, in a country like this, 
wile game is considered an elegant luxu- 
ry, it must find its way to the tables of the 
optlent and splendid, notwithstanding’ eve- 
ry check thrown in its progress. A rich 
aan exn fully as well risk a few pounds for 
tLe sake of a gratification of this kind, as 


ut 
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a poacher his person and liberty for the pe- 
cuniary emoluments of his avocation. We 
trust, therefore, that the subject will not 
sink to rest in our Houses of Parhament 
till some such effectual change is made in 
the whole system, as will rescue the coun- 
try—at whatever sacrifice of individual pride 
or prejudice—from the evils of which we 
complain, and of which a murder, like that 
at Epsom, is but a single, though a fearful 
item, in along and black catalogue of inju- 
ties and crimes, 


OBITUARY. 


fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ow the 4th Julv last died, at his father’s 
house. Ashby Cottage, near Bristol, the 
Rey. Joun THresuer SANGAR, A.M, 
late Fellow of Oviel College, Oxford, Cha- 
plainto the Right Hon. Earl Grey, and Cu- 
rate of St. Werburgh’s, Bristol. Ata very 
early period of his life he expressed a great 
desire to be educated for that sacred pro- 
fession of which he afterwards became so 
zealous and able a minister. In order to 
further his wishes his parents placed him at 
the Grammar School, Birmingham, where 
he had the great advantage of being edu- 
cated by the Rev. John Cooke ; and it was 
under this excellent preceptor, that he ac- 
guired that proficiency in classical learning, 
which was the foundation of his subsequent 
success From Birmingham he went to 
Oxford, and entered at Trinity College, of 
which society he was elected a scholar at 
the early age of fifteen. On several other 
occasions he was a successful candidate for 
academic honours, and his scholastic attain- 
ments were stamped by that highly honour- 
able testimonial, an Oriel Fellowship, to 
which he was elected in the year 1802, 
Having taken his degree of A. M., he left 
Oxford, and was ordained by the late excel- 
lent Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, to the 
curacy of Coln-Engain, in Essex, where tie 
commenced his ministerial labours in the 
month of November, 1804, and continued 
them successively at the dock-yard, Port- 
Sea, at Barton under Needwood, in Staf- 
fordshire, and at St. Werburgh’s, Bristol 
(his native city.) To the latter place he 
Was appointed curate in 1811; and he con- 
p-'nued there to employ those talents with 
“hich the Almighty had blessed him, in 
the cause of his heavenly Master, till he 
oo visited by an illness which incapacitat- 
o him for public duty, and at length ter- 
minated hig life. - 


The last time he addressed his congrega- 
tion at St. Werburgh’s was on the 23d 
March, 1817, from 2 Tim. 1.12: “1 know 
in whom I have believed,” «&c. And on the 
following Sunday he preached atthe chapel 
of the Orphan Asylum, on occasion of the 
death of a fellow-labourer in the ministry, 
the Rev. John Bull, from Gen. xlviii. 21 :— 
‘** Behold I die, but God shall be with you.” 
This was the Jast time he appeared in the 
pulpit. In the beginning of the present 
year he had so far recovered, that he an- 
ticipated a speedy resumption of his minis- 
terial duties ; but a relapse, which occur- 
red in the month of March, led him to turn 
his attention from every thing connected 
with the present life, and even from the 
immediate duties of the important station 
which he had occupied as a minister of the 
Gospel, tothe more immediate contempja- 
tion of his own approaching entrance into 
another and a better world. From this pe 
riod he received repeated attacks of his 
disorder, uncer which he graduaily wasted 
away, till, onthe 4th July, he * fell asleep 
in Jesus,” 2nd entered into the joy of his 
Lord, 


Two days before his death he sent for an 
intimate friend, whom he addressed in near- 
ly the following words :—* See, my dear 
friend, how tenderly God is acting towards 
me; how gently he is taking down this 
my tabernacle. Though the cokl chills of 
death are already upon me, I feel little or 
no pain; I have this morning derived great 
pleasure from the company of — , and I 
am now able to enjoy the same from yours 
Of the truth of the doctrines I have preach- 
ed, IL am most fully persuaded they are 
now my support on my dying pillow.—Let 
me beg you to beware of the Antinomian 
heresy, by which I fear many persons in 
this city have been misled : it is a doctrine 
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which will not do upon a death-bed. In or- 
der that you may be preserved from error, 
read much of the simple and pure word ef 
God. The reason why so many have been 
turned aside is, that they have been accus- 
tomed to read too much of commentaries 
and religious books, and too little of the 
holy Scriptures. In the Bible, the Holy 
Spirit has given us, in their proper order 
and due proportion, warnings and invita- 
tions, doctrines and precepts : these are to 
be attended to, as well as what is said of 
the privileges of believers. In reviewing 
my life, there is nothing for which I desire 
more to bless and magnify the God of all 
grace, than that he has inclined my heart 
to do what I could for the furtherance of 
those impcertant institutions, the Bible and 
Church Missionary Societies; for they, in 
a peculiar degree, spread the name and 
knowledge of a Saviour.” When his friend 
spoke to him of his family, he said, ** 1 en- 
treat that my children may be brought up 
in the strict principles of the Church of 
England; and I should esteem it a high 
honour to have ason of mine a servant in 
the sanctuary of the Lord ; but that must 
depend upon many circumsiances, espe- 
cially upon his own wishes and religious 
character.” In reply to the inquiries of 
his friend as to the state of his mind, he 
said, ‘* lL enjoy perfect peace in my soul ; 

I have had many sharp conflicts with my 
spiritual enemy, but, thank God, they are 
all over now, and I am able to rely simply 
on the precious promises and sure word of 
God. Idonot feel that lively joy which I 
have so often seen and heard of in the dy- 
ing hours of God’s servants, but I am fully 
persuaded that Iam going to receive the 
reward of my labours, or, rather, that God 


is about to bless and crown the work of his 
own grace.” His friend endeavoured to 
prove that such a state of mind was, in ma. 


ny respects, far more desirable than one of 
greater rapture and triumph : he answer. 


ed, “ You are right; St. Paul, in his Epis. 
tle to the Romans, says , the God of hops 
fill you with all joy pills peace in believing, 
placing peace last, as being, per haps, the 
better and more perfect gift ; and it is from 
believing that my peace proceeds. I need 
not look at any gross or grievous Sins to 
find cause for humiliation before God : my 
duties, my prayers, my sermons, whenever 
I think of them, drive me for hope and par. 
don to the Cross of Christ. I am an up. 
profitable servant, and my only hope is jn 
what the blessed Saviour has done and 
suffered for me.” The visit was concluded 
by his pressing his friend’s hand, and say. 
ing, * Remember, remember, Christ is ali” 
—In this spivit he waited until his dismis. 
sion from a body of sin and death, occa. 
sionally requesting that some porticns of 
Scripture might be read to him, as he was 
able to attend them. The last chapter 
which he desired to hear, was 2 Cor.y,; 
upon which he commented with great clear. 
ness, though with a faultering voice, it be. 
ing only two hours previous to his depar. 
ture. 


The deceased was one of the Secretaries 
to the Bristol Church of England Tract So. 
ciety, from its first formation, and penned 
all its Reports, with the exception of that 
for last year.—His executors intend pub. 
lishing, by subscription, one volume of his 
Sermons, many of them being found in such 
a state, that they were apparently intended 
for the press. KHPYE, 


ANSWERS 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“iLEericus, LL. B.; E.; Juvenis; Duprrans; VErRax; Episcoranian; E.B.Li 
C.E.S.; Memoirs of Mrs. P.and Mrs. B.; and $.O.; have been received, anda 


under consideration, 


). D will have perceived that the substance of his communication was anticipated i 


our last Number. 


We do not wish to renew the discussion which X. Y. Z. proposes. 
S. B.’s Memoir was long since returned as directed. 

We have again to request the indulgence of authors who think themselves aggrieve! 
because their works liave not been reviewed in our publication. We feel really pained 
that respectable individuals should thus impute to negligence, or intentional dist 
spect, what arises solely from the necessity of the case. 

We are requested, by a Correspondent, to add to the information given in our last Nut 
ber, p. 556, relative to the ‘ Grand Junction Canal Association,” that at the Dep’ I" 
tory at Bulbourne, near Menesworth, Tring, fifty-five Bibles and thirty-six T estamells 
have been sold to the Bargemen at reduced prices ; and at the Basin of the Gra 


Junetion, at Paddington, 195 Bibles and Testaments. 
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